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‘Co-ordination in a Play is as dangerous and unnatural as in a 
State,’? wrote John Dryden,’ and most dramatic historians have 
been inclined to agree with him. Under this rule, Thomas Heywood, 
about a third of whose extant plays are double-plot plays, is cen- 
sured roundly for failure to observe Aristotle’s dictum that the 
plot, being an imitation of an action, should be concerned with one 
thing. On the whole, few critics have credited Heywood with 
artistic considerations. Rather, a ‘‘journeyman playwright,’’ a 
‘facile and sometimes felicitous purveyor of goods to the popular 
taste,’’”*» Heywood is made one of those who dared ‘‘serve the ill 
customs of the stage.’’* The sheet a day which the bookseller Kirk- 
man said Heywood wrote, the 220 plays to which Heywood, in some 
measure, laid claim, the dramatist’s self-avowed desire to delight 
the theatrical public, his own asseverations of lack of interest in 
publication* — all these have circumstantially lent themselves to the 


10f Dramatick Poesie, An Essay, 1668, by John Dryden, London, 1928, p. 47. 

2T. 8. Eliot, Elizabethan Essays, London, 1934, p. 150. 

8 Arthur Melville Clark, Thomas Heywood, Playwright and Miscellanist, 
Oxford, 1931, pp. 208ff. Nearly all the literature on Heywood echoes, in one 
way or another, this sort of criticism. See, e.g., Henry Hitch Adams, English 
Domestic, or Homiletic Tragedy, 1576-1642, New York, 1943, pp. 155ff.; Philipp 
Aronstein, ‘*Thomas Heywood,’’ Anglia, xxxviil’ (1913), 163-268; Wilhelm 
Creizenach, The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare, Philadelphia, 1916, 
Pp. 255; Otelia Cromwell, Thomas Heywood, New Haven, 1928, pp. 112ff.; 
August Wilhelm Schlegel, A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art and Litera- 
ture, trans. John Black, London, 1846, pp. 459-460; Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, The Age of Shakespeare, in The Complete Works, ed. E. Gosse and 
T. J. Wise, London, 1926, x1, 422ff.; J. A. Symonds, Thomas Heywood, ed. A. 
Wilson Verity, London, 1888, pp. viiiff.; A. W. Ward, A History of English 
Drama, London, 1899, 11, 556ff. 

* Miss Otelia Cromwell, remarking that although Heywood ‘‘ disclaimed the 
ambition of seeing his plays printed,’’ points out that ‘‘the appearance of his 
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conclusion that Heywood never considered his plays to have literary 
pretensions. His audience, it is claimed, ‘‘demanded variety,’ and 
this he was ‘‘only too ready to satisfy with double or even triple 
plots, and with dumb shows and their expositors, and other 
pageantry.’”® 

Double plots are, as is usually the case, thus relegated to the 
Limbo of the merely eye-catching and inartistic, and the use of 
them is brought forth as proof that Heywood lacked ‘‘sufficient 
skill in characterization or in motivation to maintain the interest of 
one plot through an entire play.’’® Yet to damn Heywood on this | 
count is to damn nearly the whole of Elizabethan and Jacobean | 
drama. Those who would deny to the double-plot dramatists the 
virtues of conscious art fail to remember two most important facts 
which must inevitably show deliberate purpose in the playwright. 
The first of these is that the dramatist exercised a significant power 
of selection when he decided on the two stories which he wished to 
put together into the single play. Secondly, in putting the stories ~ 
together, the playwright had again to exercise his powers of selee- 
tion and discrimination. He had in each case to decide in what 
sequence to combine, when and where to break off one action and 
begin the other. The real claim to artistry of a dramatist who 


name upon the title-pages with the motto, recurring regularly after 1630, 
shows that these early editions were published with the author’s sanction.” 
Manuscripts were, moreover, prepared by Heywood with some pains, if we may 
judge from that of The Captives, corrected on almost every page (The Captives, 
ed. A. C. Judson, New Haven, 1921, pp. 10-11). The dramatist himself in the 
Preface to The Golden Age, though he declares that the play came ‘‘aeti- 
dentally to the Presse,’’ promises to publish its two younger brothers if the 
public prove favorable to the eldest. And in Part II of The Iron Age le 
announced that ‘‘if the three former Ages (now out of Print), be added to 
these (as I am promised) to make up an handsome Volumne; I purpose (De0 
Assistente) to illustrate the whole Worke, with an explanation of all the difi 
culties, and an Historicall Comment on euery hard name, which may appeatt 
obscure or intricate to such as are not frequent in Poetry.’’ One cannot hel 
but wonder, then, about the seriousness of Heywood’s boast that his ‘‘Playe 
are not exposed unto the world in Volumes, to beare the title of Workes’’ ani 
his disclaiming ‘‘any great ambition . . . to bee in this kind Voluminousl 
read’’ (Preface to the Reader, The English Traveller, Pearson ed., tv, 5. Cf 
To the Reader, Rape of Lucrece, v, 163). Boasts by the dramatist that bis 
plays were smiled upon by the ‘‘greatest and best in the kingdome’’ (7 
Faire Maid of the West, Part II), that they were not ‘‘so despicable as to le 
held unworthy the countenance of great men’’ (Dedication, Love’s Mistress), 
and that his Iron Age was far superior to any ancient drama (Dedicatio, 
The Iron Age, Part 1) hardly lend themselves to a view that Heywood believed 
that his drama was ‘‘hack-work . . . not literature’? (Clark, op. cit., p. 221). 
Heywood, moreover, spoke, at least once, of his ‘‘serious labour’? in the dram 
(Preface to the Reader, The Silver Age). 

5 Clark, op. cit., p. 247. 

6 Loc. cit. 
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knowingly chose to ‘‘exceede the strict limits of ancient Comedy’’ 
and to transcend it ‘‘many degrees in the fulnesse of the Sceane,’”’ 
cannot lie in his skill in maintaining the interest of one plot through 
an entire play, but rather must be found in conscious manipulation 
of the parts making up the experimental forms which he chose to 
evolve. To judge the artistry of Thomas Heywood’s double-plot 
plays one must ask these questions: Is there a principle by which 
the two parts of his seven double-plot plays are chosen and put 
together? Can we discern the selecting eye and the cunning hand 
of an artist at work putting together a play with a new kind of 
dramatic art? 

The seven plays with which we shall here concern ourselves fall, 
roughly, into three classifications. Under the first, we find Heywood 
selecting two plots which complement each other, or which, taken 
together, illustrate some central theme. These plays are A Woman 
Kilde with Kindnesse, The Royall King and the Loyall Subiect, and 
A Challenge for Beautie. Into a second class fall the plays whose 
two plots are related by a cause-and-effect relationship, both com- 
bining into a complicated story with two sets of characters thorough- 
ly interrelated. These are Fortune by Land and by Sea and A 
Mayden-head Well Lost. The third classification comprises those 
plays, The Captives and The English Traveller, in which there 
seems to be no thematic or causal relationship between the two 
plots. The first two classes will be discussed immediately. The 
third, since its artistic pretensions can only lie in the success of 
timing and sequence of scenes, will be deferred until we come to 
the discussion of the combination of the plots. 

In the Epilogue to A Woman Kilde with Kindnesse Heywood 
likens his play to ‘‘Good wine,’’ which, he says, may be ‘‘disgrast. / 
When euery seuerall mouth hath sundry tastes’’ but, like good 
wine he is certain it is, averring it to be ‘‘the best we haue.’’ That 
the play was also considered by its author to be not only good but 
also original is evidenced by the prologue. His is not, Heywood 
tells us, the traditional tragedy of heroes and of kings, and he warns 
his audience to change their expectations: 


™To My Worthy and much Respected Friend, Mr. Thomas Hammon, of 
Grayes Inne Esquire,’’ The Iron Age, Part I. Cf. Ben Jonson: ‘‘I see not 
then but we should enjoy the same licence, or free power, to illustrate and 
heighten our invention as they did; and not bee tyed to those strict and 
r formes, which the niceness of a few (who are nothing but forme) 
would thrust upon us’? (Every Man out of His Humour,’’ Grex After the 
Second Sounding,’? ll. 247-270). 
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I come but like a Harbenger being sent, 

To tell you what these preparations meane: 
Looke for no glorious state, our muse is bent 
Upon a barrein subiect: a bare sceane. 

In many respects writers on the play have agreed that it is, indeed, 
Heywood’s best: in subject, characterization, style—in all, save 
structure. No one has a kind word to say for that. Schlegel calls 
this piece ‘‘very inartistic and carelessly finished’’; ‘‘instead of 
duly developing the main action,’’ he complains, ‘‘the author dis- 
tracts our attention by a second intrigue, which can hardly be said 
to have the slightest connection with the other.’’® Courthope sees 
in the play two abstract situations, the one dealing with domestic 
virtue, the other with the idea of honor.® Melville Clark, willing to 
concede that the Mountford plot may be an abstract situation like 
those in the moralities, refuses to apply the same characterization 
to the Frankford plot. Instead, he finds incongruously yoked to- 
gether two actions totally different in kind, and regrets that in this 
‘of all his dramas Heywood should have used two plots, for both 
have suffered.’’ Yet, despite this conviction of complete difference 
in the two plots, Clark writes: ‘‘ Heywood retains the same atmos- 
phere, conventions, kinds of characters, manner of speech, and 
general accessories in the romantic tragi-comic plot as in the domes- 
tic drama.’’!° 

Are we then to assume that the similarities which Clark does 
find are purely accidental? or can we find in them, perhaps, the 
key to Heywood’s pride in the play? Now the Mountford story 
may truly be said to deal with honor, and the Frankford with 
domestic virtue. But in the former the honor of the man can be 
vindicated only through the sacrifice of the virtue of the woman. 
Susan Mountford, at first unable to believe that her brother Charles 
means to give her up to Sir Francis Acton, finally agrees to his 
plea. The acquiescence is, however, outward only, for even as she 
agrees, she announces: 


But heere’s a knife 
To saue mine honor, shall slice out my life (II, 145).11 


Similarly, in the Frankford plot virtue may be equated with honor. 
Anne sinned because she thought too little, or failed to think at 


8 Op. cit., p. 459. 
9 William J. Courthope, A History of English Poetry, Oxford, 1910, tv, 215. 
10 Op. cit., p. 230. 

on be All references are to the volume and page of the Pearson edition, London, 
4, 
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all, of her honor. Frankford at the end nobly forgives his erring 
wife and characterizes the sin: 


And with this kisse I wed thee once againe: 

Though thou art wounded in thy honour’d name, 

And with that greefe vpon thy death-bed lyest (II, 156). 
Wendoll’s sin, too, is made unmistakably a sin of dishonor, of 
broken trust. Again the contrast and thematic unity between the 
two plots are brought out in the dialogue. Sir Charles feels certain 
that only the giving over of Susan can honorably equalize his debt 


of honor to Sir Francis: 
Sister 
But heare me in my strange assertion. 
Thy honor and my soule are equally in my regard; 
Nor will thy brother Charles survive thy shame 
His kindnesse (like a burthen) hath surcharged me, 
And vnder his good deeds, I stooping, go 
Not with an upright soule (144). 


The burden of debt which so weighs upon his soul can be removed 
by Susan; the surcharge of kindness has wrought this effect: that 
Charles must sacrifice Susan and kill himself. So, in contrast, Sir 
John Frankford, who will, in turn, surcharge his wife with kindness, 
stigmatizes Wendoll as wholly lacking any sense of honor; the 
burden of guilt and treachery which lie on his soul can never be 
removed : 

Go villen, and my wrongs sit on thy soule 

As heauy as this greefe doth vpon mine. 

When thou recordst my many curtesies, 

And shall compare them with thy treacherous heart, 

Lay them together, weigh them equally, 

’Twill be reuenge enough. Go, to thy friend 

A Judas; pray, pray, lest I liue to see 

Thee Iudas-like hang’d on an Elder-tree (138-139). 
Thus, Wendoll’s sin against the laws of honor and friendship be- 
comes the more heinous when compared with Charles’ refusal to be 
in debt even to his enemy. This fact alone makes it possible for 


Susan to forgive her brother: 
But that I know 
These arguments come from an honour’d minde, 
As in your most extremity of neede 
Scorning to stand in debt to one you hate; 


Nay rather would ingage your vnstain’d honor 
Than to be held ingrate, I should condemne you (145). 


The thematic connection between the two plots is enforced by the 
juxtaposition of the climactic scenes in each action. Anne, dis- 
covered by her husband and immediately repentant, cries out: 
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oh to redeeme my honor, 
I would haue this hand cut off, these my brests sear’d (141). 


And she goes on: . 

Nay, to whip but this scandall out, I would hazard 

The rich and deere redemption of my soule. 
In the scene which follows, Sir Charles having made clear his 
intention, Susan, in turn, exclaims: 


Will Charles 
Haue me cut off my hands and send them Acton: 
Rip up my brest ... (144). 


My honor, she cries, in unmistakable echo of Anne, 


I esteeme as deare and _— 
As my redemption. 

However conventional the thought of ates hands and breasts, 
of concern with redemption, Heywood could not but have intended 
that Susan’s words remind us of Anne’s, and that Anne’s evil be- 
come the blacker in contrast with Susan’s good. So the happy 
ending of the second action enforces the tragedy of the first. 
Didactic as he was, announcing as he did that ‘‘Women ... that are 
chaste, are by us extolled, and encouraged in their vertues. . . . The 
unchaste are by us shewed their errors,’’* he could not have failed 
to intend the dramatic contrast between the chaste Susan and the 
unchaste Anne, between the honorable Sir Charles and the dis- 
honorable Wendoll, between the rewards of virtue and the wages 
of sin. 

A second play in which one action stands in dramatic contrast 
to the other is The Royall King and the Loyall Subiect. The theme 
of the titular action is that of a patient Griselda transposed into 
a masculine and heroic key. The loyal subject, the King’s Martial, 
is successively deprived of all rank, offices, honors, and even chil- 
dren by the King, who announces: 

A project we intend 
To proove him faithless, or a perfect friend (VI, 17). 
In the second action, Captain Bonvile, seemingly reduced by war 
and faithful service to his country to want, also resolves to prove 
whether he has faithless or perfect friends: ‘‘My purpose is to try 
the humours of all my friend, my Allies, my ancient associates, and 
see how they will respect me in my supposed poverty’’ (18). An 


12 An Apology for Actors, London, 1612, G verso. 
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inverse parallelism is maintained between the two plots. The first 
act gives us the ragged Captain and the honored and rich Martiall. 
Then in Act II, the scene in which Lady Mary, the fiancée of the 
Captain, proves herself loyal, is succeeded by that in which the 
Martiall, assumed to be self-seeking and disloyal, is deprived by 
the King of all worldly honors (23-30). The Captain reaches the 
nadir of his fortunes at the beginning of Act II, and from that time 
on his star gradually ascends. It is he who, now an honored member 
of the King’s retinue, in the closing scenes urges the ‘‘ humble zeale, 
and prostrate love’’ of the Martiall to the King. It is he who alone 
against the envious courtiers, the subjects of his own test, urges 
the true reason for the Martiall’s refusal of the Princess’s dower. 
And, conversely, it was the Martiall who, at the height of his own 
fortune at the beginning of Act II, said of the Captain : 
him ... we know valiant 

And fortunate in service; One whose minde 

No fortune can deject, no favour raise 

Above his vertues pitch (24). 
In addition to the implicit contrast between the fortunes of the 
chief character in each action and between the ‘‘tested’’ in each 
action, the two testing plots are neatly tied together. Heywood’s 
skill in combining the two plots is evident in the opening act. 

The Royall King and the Loyall Subiect opens with the return 
of the King and the Martiall from the Holy Wars and proceeds at 
once to the King’s almost fulsome praise of his Martiall. Then, 
after a short comic conversation between the Clown (an important 
character in the second action) and a Welshman, which is inter- 
rupted by a ‘‘loud winding of Hornes within,’’ the King and his 
retinue come on stage. When the King’s horse loses his shoe in the 


. hunt, the Martiall is able to perform one of his splendidly unselfish 


acts by unshoeing his own horse and sending the shoe to the King. 
As the King graciously thanks the Martiall for this noble act, 
Heywood closes the scene, and we turn to the other action. This 
has already been prepared for by certain lines in the first scene. 
The King had proclaimed : 

We understand Lords, in these tedious warres 

Some forward spirits have beene at great expence 

To furnish them like noble Gentlemen ; 

And many spent most part of their revenues 


In honour of their Countrey, some undone 
In pursuit of these warres; now if such come 
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For their relief by suite petitionary, 
Let them have gracious hearing, and supply 
Or by our service, or our Treasury (8). 


To this Audley had rejoined — sotto voce, we presume: 


I have one Kinsman hath spent all his land, 
And is return’d a beggar, and so tatter’d, 
As that I can but blush to acknowledge him: 
But in the Warres he spent it, and for me, 
Warres shall relieve him. He was a noble Heire, 
But what these lost, let other Warres repaire (8). 
The Captain as he enters in the second scene, ‘‘extreme ragged,’’ 


immediately describes his position : 


I may say I had nothing about me but tagge and ragge. I am descended 
nobly; for I am descendended so low, that all the cloaths of my backe are 
scarce worth a Noble: I was borne to thousands, and yet a thousand to one, 
they will now scarce acknowledge mee where I was borne (14). 

He is obviously Audley’s ‘‘one Kinsman,’’ and he soon announces 
to the Clown his intention of testing relatives and friends. Inter- 
action between the two plots is thus suggested almost from the 
beginning. 

While the Captain is still on stage, the King and his retainers 
return. The courtiers warn the King against the overweening am- 
bition of the Martiall who, they maintain, under pretence of love 
and loyalty to the King seeks only to advance himself. The envious 
suggestions strike home, and the King resolves on testing the 
Martiall. The King then leaves the stage, but the courtiers remain, 
and the Captain, who had stood aside watching the envious courtiers, 
turns to Chester and begs help of him. Refused, he turns succes- 
sively to Clinton, Audley, and Bonvile, and gets the same negative 
response. Thus, the actions of the courtiers serve not only to show 
the merit of the Captain’s test but also to demonstrate the true 
nature of those who slander the Martiall. 

Act II, scene i, further intertwines the two plots, as the Captain 
makes his test of Lady Mary before the Martiall, the Prince, and 
the Princess. The scene not only advances the testing plot of the 
Captain but also begins a new element in the other action: the 
admiration of the Princess for the Martiall. Then, having given 
the two plots common characters and common motives, Heywood 
allows them to proceed fairly independently until he once more 
draws them together in the final act. 

A Challenge for Beautie, the last of the three plays which may 
be said to have a theme, deals with love and honor, as in the heroic 
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play originated, it is usually said, by Beaumont and Fletcher." 
Heywood’s play is usually placed between 1630 and 1636. The use 
of such a theme, therefore, can do no more than establish Heywood’s 
conscious interest in a distinctive dramatic form.’* The interest 
cannot, moreover, be questioned, for the closing lines of the pro- 
logue make a plea for a more lofty strain (the heroic?) in the 
drama: 


Nor blame I their quick fancies, who can fit 
These queasie Times, with Humours flash ’t in wit, 
Whose Art I both incourage and commend; 
I only wish that they would sometimes bend 
To memorize the valours of such men, 
Whose very names might dignifie the Pen, 
And that our (once applauded) Roscian straine, 
In acting might be reviv’d againe; 
Which you to countenance, would the Stage make proud, 
And Poets strive to key their strings more loud.15 


13 See, e.g., Felix Schelling, English Drama, London, 1914, p. 243; C. G. 
Child, Love and Honour and the Siege of Rhodes, Belles Lettres edition; J. H. 
Wilson, The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Restoration Drama, 1928. 

14‘*The likelihood that Heywood derived some features of his tragicomedy 
from Massinger’s Picture, licensed for the stage on June 8, 1629, and published 
the year after, and the fact that A Challenge for Beauty contains a song first 
printed in the 1630 quarto of The Rape of Lucrece, though these details do not 
help to fix the date any more definitely within the last five years of Heywood’s 
dramatic career, at least supply corroboration to the evidence from the style 
and economy of the play and from the allusions in it to Pyrnne’s punishment 

(V, 41), and the Platonizing fashion at court (V, 13), that it was not the 1597 
‘womon hard to please of the Admiral’s men’ ’’ (Clark, op. cit., p. 164). 

None of the evidence seems to preclude the possibility that the play could 
have been an early one, indeed the ‘‘womon hard to please’’ refurbished for 
later acting and publication. Heywood did publish many of his plays only 
after long intervals: note, e.g., the Epilogue to the Reader, The Royall King 
and the Loyall Subiect; this play was written in 1602 and not published until 
1637. The Wise Woman of Hogsden, written in 1604, was not published until 
1638; Fortune by Land and by Sea, dated 1609, was not published until 1655; 
The Iron Age, written with the rest of the Ages in 1610, was not published 
until 1632. Presumably the reason for the delay was usually that the play was 
‘retained in the hands of some Actors, who thinke it against their peculiare 
profit to haue them come in Print’’ (To the Reader, The English Traveller). 

Moreover, Heywood’s work with the heroic drama as such has been pointed 
out by Alwin Thaler in his article on ‘‘D’Avenant and ‘The Siege of Rhodes,’ ’’ 
in which he attempts to prove D’Avenant’s indebtedness to Heywood’s Fair 
Maid of the West for ‘‘certain turns of incident, and certain twists of char- 
acter and of the love and honor theme.’’ Professor Thaler dates both parts 
of The Fair Maid of the West before 1603 (PMLA, xxx1x (1924), 624-641). 
Taken in conjunction with a possible early date for A Challenge for Beautie 
this might do something toward establishing Heywood’s sizable contribution 
to heroic drama. 

_15 The sense that ‘‘the valours of such men / Whose very names might 
dignifie the Pen’’ were infrequently seen on the stage does not fit with a date 
in the 1630’s when Massinger and Shirley were holding forth. One wonders, 
too, whether the ‘‘Humours flash’t in wit’’ might not refer to Ben Jonson’s 
Every Man in His Humour and Every Man out of His Humour, produced in 
1598 and 1599? 
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The titular action of the play is centered on the theme of honor 
in leve, or the vindication of a woman’s honor. Characters are 
blown up to more than life-size, the speeches are full of rhetoric, 
even bombast. Queen Isabella’s boast of her unequalled beauty and 
chastity and Bonavida’s search throughout the world for the equal 
who he is sure exists makes a plot worthy of the most heroic of 
heroic dramas. Bonavida exhibits a marked strain of grandilo- 
quence. Witness his farewell speech in the last act: 


Now farewell Royall Soveraigne and great Queene, 
Vnto whose high and sacred Majesty 
My forfeit head thus stoopes; and best lov’d Peeres, 
I only wish this blood you shall see drawne 
Had drop’t before the common enemie, 
The barbarous Turke; in some just Christian cause 
Not in this feminine quarrell. I had then 
Dyde a crown’d Martyr: that offendour like 
Now bow to th’ Axe of Justice; fare-well to 
Thee, for whose love I undergoe this shame, 
May thy repentance for thy guilt begge pardon, 
That wee may meete in blest Elizium, 
There our soules kisse together: Farewell World, 
Growne so corrupt, thou wilt not suffer Vertue 
And Beauty roofe together: may thy charitie 
Guide me to yon safe harbour. Thus I fall 
Beneath my offences, and take leave of — (V, 68) 


Hellena’s plea for justice has much of the melodramatic extrava- 
gance which we associate with heroic heroines (73), and she, whom 
Bonavida names ‘‘the chiefe Paragon of Beautie match’d with 
Vertue’’ (20), is paralleled in the second action by her brother, 
Ferrers, himself a paragon of valor and self-sacrifice. Valladura, his 
rival in love and war, describes him as: 


The wonder, 

And abstract of all vertues; if you but know 

What bold and noble Passages of honor, 

He for my sake, with danger hazzarded, 

You would have thought there were more deity 

Then man within him (61). 
As in A Woman Kilde with Kindnesse, the theme of honor has a 
masculine and feminine side, one stressed by one action and the 
other stressed by the second. Honor in the man, the core of Action 
II, is made synonomous with valor. Valladura, repulsed in the 
beginning for praising Ferrers’ ‘‘noble valour’’ above his own, 
is told by Petrocella that ‘‘The honour’s more to give than weare 
a sear’’ (15). Eventually he proves himself the more valorous man 
by yielding Petrocella up to Ferrers. As he does Ferrers gives him 
the highest praise: ‘‘You have beene ever noble’’ (63). Honor in 
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the woman, the core of Action I, is made synonomous with virtue. 
The whole plot revolves around Isabella’s efforts to prove Hellena 
a strumpet, and it is climaxed by Hellena’s clever trick which 
proves her 


a poore innocent Maid, spotlesse in thought, 
And pure in heart, borne without spleene and gall: 
That never injur’d creature; never had heart 
To thinke of wrong, or ponder injurie; 

That such a one in her white innocence, 
Striving to live peculiar in the compasse 
Of her owne vertues... 

Should ... be reputed vile: 

O pitty, pitty this (73). 


At the end Ferrers once more connects the two plots, in action as 
well as in theme, as, misunderstanding the tenor of Hellena’s con- 
fession, he denounces her: 


Strumpet hence, 
Would I had never knowne thee, thou hast made mee 
A forren scorne, and where I aime at honour 
Most infamous and loath’d, this vitiated beauty 
Even by her owne confession late deflowr’d 
I beg from this most sacred Majesty 
To see severely chastis’d (75) 


His own honor must die with hers, he believes. And finally, when 
all misunderstandings have been cleared away and justice has been 
done, Bonavida points the moral : 


I am wrapt: 
Spaine shew thy Iustice; now, where, or from whence 
Canst thou desire so rare a president: 
Wouldst thou see Beauty? Looke upon that face: 
Or Vertue? heere, see thy true Innocence, 
Valour in him, true noblesse in them all, 
And happy them, that naked of all these, 
Hath sent thee hither forraine presidents 
For instruction, and example (77). 

Swinburne had great praise for this play which he called ‘‘the 
best of Heywood’s romantic plays.’’ ‘‘The combination of the two 
plots,’’ he said, ‘‘ —they can hardly be described as plot and 
underplot —is so dexterously happy that it would do the highest 
credit to a more famous and ambitious artist.’ Heywood here, 
then, chose his two plots most carefully, and, besides endowing them 
with a sameness of tone and style and making both an illustration 
of a central theme, he tied them securely together. The two plots 
in their beginnings are married by a cause-and-effect relationship, 


such as we have already noticed in The Royall King and the Loyall 


16 Op. cit., x1, 443. 
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Subiect and will notice much more particularly and pervasively in 
the second class of Heywood’s double-plot plays. The play opens 
with Bonavida’s openly voiced doubt of the Queen’s boast, and the 
first scene ends as he goes forth to begin his search. Scene ii presents 
Petrocella, heroine of Action IJ, who is momentarily expecting 
Bonavida to come and choose her as the Queen’s rival. ‘‘Have you 
not heard of Bonavida’s fortunes ?’’ she asks her father. 


Aldana. To parallel the Queene in beauty and vertue? which he can never 
oo Which he may easily doe, her Perrogative of birth set apart what 
blemish doe you see in mee that I may not bee the woman? (11) 

Throughout the second scene Petrocella’s consummate arrogance is 
set in comic contrast to Isabella’s own, and a parallelism is main- 
tained between the two actions as Valladura, like Bonavida, is dis- 
missed by the haughty lady. In phraseology, too, Heywood makes 
his two plots complement each other. Bonavida accuses Isabella of 
‘*Selfe-love.’’ Petrocella, though she knows her own ‘‘worth and 
beauty,’’ judges herself not ‘‘infected with that . . . court-sicknesse 
Philautia, or selfe-love’’ (13). Similarly, in Act II, scene ii, Bona- 
vida tells Hellena that he has chosen her out of all the world as 
‘‘the one to rivall the great Spanish Princess.’’ Her modest reply: 


Should this be true, that you preferre this face 

Before the beauties of so many clymes: 

And that your life and meanes soly depend, 

There to expose it freely, I should much 

Digresse from honor, to neglect such love (21), 
makes an ironic contrast with Petrocella’s earlier speech to Valla- 
dura when he had said that her ‘‘rare beauty carried me/Above my 
strength’’: ; 

I should have said what you are fore’t to acknowledge that my beauty had 
beene the better man... . All this while you are beholding to my beauty, and 
I nothing in debt to your valour, which for ought I gather, is nothing at all 
(14). 

The second class of double-plot dramas are those in which both 
plots have a common cause. In Fortune by Land and by Sea one 
action is devoted to the fortunes, on sea, of young Forrest, the other 
to the fortunes, on land, of Susan Forrest and her husband, Philip 
Harding. When the play opens the fortunes of the Forrests are 
indeed at a low ebb, and the common cause of Susan’s and young 
Forrest’s difficulties is the death of brother Frank, slain in a tavern 
quarrel. Young Forrest, to revenge his brother, challenges the 
slayer, Raynsforth, and kills him in fair fight. But because of his 
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own poverty and the power of the friends of his dead antagonist, 
young Forrest is forced to flee. In the second action, Philip Harding 
incurs the wrath and enmity of his father when he marries the poor, 
however gentle, Susan. The two plots continue to be closely con- 
nected throughout. Anne, the kindly step-mother of Philip, is 
alone kind to Philip and Susan. It is she who saves young Forrest 
from the hue-and-cry and sends him on to her merchant-brother, 
arranging that Philip, reduced to a menial on his father’s estate, 
transport him there. It is the news of the capture of that same 
merchant-brother by the pirates which kills Old Harding and re- 
stores Philip to his rightful position. The same capture permits 
the triumph of young Forrest and the payment of his obligation 
to the merchant. The end of the play finds the two fortunes even 
more closely bound together by the marriage of young Forrest to 
Anne. 

The two actions of A Mayden-head Well Lost, the one concerning 
Julia, daughter to the Duke of Milan, and the Prince of Parma, the 
other, Lauretta and the Prince of Florence, take their common 
motive force from the villainous plotting of Stroza, announced by 
him in the opening scene: 


The game’s on foote, and there’s an easie path 
To my reuenge; this beauteous Millanois 
Vnto th’ Duke sole heire, still courted, crau’d 
And by the Parma Prince sollicited, 

Which I still study how to breake, and cast 
Aspersions betwixt both of strange dislike; 
But wherein hath the other innocent Mayde 
So iniur’d me, that I should scandall her? 
Her Father is the Generall to the Duke: 

For when I studdied to be rais’d by Armes, 
And purchase me high eminence in Campe, 
He crost my fortunes, and return’d me home 
A eashierd Captaine; for which iniury 

I scandall all his meanes vnto the Duke, 
And to the Princess all his daughters vertues 
I labour to inuert, and bring them both 
Into disgraceful hatred (IV, 105). 


Stroza’s two-fold desire, to break off the marriage of Julia to the 
Prince of Parma and to have his revenge on the Generall by ‘‘scan- 
dalling’’ his daughter, is accomplished by a single act: he incites 
Julia to quarrel with Parma by telling her that Parma and Lauretta 
are lovers. Julia’s outbreak results in the estrangement of Parma 
and the exile of Lauretta. Lauretta then proceeds to Florence, 
where she is met and loved by the Prince of that place. He aids her 
bountifully, but, of course, cannot marry her because of her 
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poverty and supposed low rank. In the meantime the Duke of 
Milan sends Stroza to effect a marriage between Julia and the 
Prince of Florence. The contract is made, though the Prince vows 
the marriage shall be void if Julia prove not to be a virgin. This 
she is not, having borne, and exposed, Parma’s child. To trick the 
Prince, Stroza persuades Lauretta to take Julia’s place on her 
wedding night. In the end, the machinations of Stroza are revealed, 
Julia recovers her child and is reconciled to Parma, and Florence 
marries Lauretta. 

In the five plays just discussed it is apparent that Heywood did 
not carelessly ‘‘bumbast them out’’ with a secondary action, but 
that, in each case, he combined two actions, not indeed into the 
orthodox Aristotelian unity, but into a varied whole in which one 
action complemented or complicated the other. 

In order to put together his two actions, Heywood had to perfect 
himself in the psychological art of arousing just the proper amount 
of interest: too much interest in the action about to be dropped 
must generate in his audience impatience with that about to be taken 
up; too little, meant a lack of suspense and a reluctance to return 
to the first action when the second had been carried, in its turn, to 
the breaking-off point. Giraldi Cinthio, inevitably our authority 
when we speak of Renaissance literature of multiple actions, wrote 
of the principle governing the writer of the romance: 


Perche hauendo gli serittori de i Romanzi prese le attioni di molti da principio, 
non hanno potuto continuare di canto in canto una materia, essendo elle tutte 
insieme congiunto. Ma é@ stato lor mestieri, per condur I’opera al fine, poi 
e’hanno detto d’un lor personaggio, trapporui 1’altro, et rompere la prima 
materia, et entrare ne i fatti d’un’altro, et con questo ordine continuare le 
materie insino al fine dell’opera laqual cosa hanno fatto con marauiglioso 
artificio. Perd che in questo loro troncar le cose, conducono il lettore a tal 
termine, prima che le tronchino, che gli lasciano nell’animo un’ardente desiderio 
de tornare a ritrouarla: ilche @ cagione che tutto il Poema loro sia letto, 
rimanendo sempre le principali materie imperfette insino al complimento 
dell ’opera.17 


In order to watch Heywood at work, in order to see how he 
kindles in the mind of his reader, or audience, an ‘‘ardent desire”’ 
to move from one action to the other, we turn now to the two 
double-plot plays which have not yet been discussed, The Captives 
and The English Traveller. In neither play can there be discerned 
a theme which gives unity, and in both there is only slight causal 
relationship between the two plots. Yet we have reason to think 
that Heywood took considerable pride in both plays and regarded 


17 Discorsi di M. Giovanbattista Giraldi Cinthio, Vinegia, 1554, pp. 41-42. 
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their complex and unorthodox structure with satisfaction. The 
Prologue to The English Traveller reflects no sense of the play’s 
having been hastily put together in order to satisfy any desire on 
the part of the audience for mere variety. To the contrary, Hey- 
wood names it a ‘‘Strange Play,’’ because it is not ‘‘bumbasted out’’ 
with any of the usual padding devices: 


no Drum, nor Trumpet, nor Dumbe show; 

No Combate, Marriage, nor so much to day. 

A Song, Dance, Masque, to bumbaste out a Play. 
It is well known that one of the plots of the play is taken over 
from Plautus, and Heywood’s boast that this is a well-made play 
must accordingly strike as strange those who believe that the best 
Renaissance artists modelled their comedies on those of the Romans. 
Yet elsewhere we find evidence that Heywood knowingly repudiated 
the narrow compass of classical structure: 


The Roman and Athenian Drammaes farre 

Differ from us, and those that frequent are 

In Italy and France, even in these dayes, 

Compar’d with ours, are rather jiggs than Playes: 

Like of the Spanish may be said, and Dutch, 

None verst in language but confesses them such.18 
It is obvious, then, that we have here an instance in which Heywood 
found Plautus’ Mostellaria a mere ‘‘jigg,’’ and that, to achieve 
what he himself thought a better structure, he united the story of 
young Lionel with a ‘‘true history.”’ 

The same dissatisfaction with the limitations of Roman comedy 
is found in The Captives, in which Plautus’ Rudens is combined 
with a story derived from a novella of Masuccio di Salerno. It 
cannot be said, moreover, that Heywood’s borrowing from Plautus 
represents, in either play, undigested adaptation. ‘‘At no point,’’ 
writes Professor Judson of The Captives, ‘‘does Heywood give one 
the impression of being mastered or even hampered by his sources.’’ 
Out of the 2000 lines in the Palestra-Ashburne action only about 
350 represent close verbal paralleling of his original, and in many 
instances he improved upon his original by reducing considerably 
the longer conversations and adding certain scenes.’® The same 
holds true of the Plautine adaptation in The English Traveller: 
Heywood added characters and shortened speeches and scenes.” 


18 A Challenge for Beautie, Prologue, V, 5. 

19 Op. cit., pp. 14-16. 

20See A. H. Gilbert, ‘‘Thomas Heywood’s Debt to Plautus,’’ The Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, x11 (1913), 4-5. 
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Further, the dramatist worked carefully throughout the plays. In 
the adaptation of Masuccio’s novella for the second plot of The 
Captives, Judson finds similar deletions, additions, and ‘‘ distinct 
improvements.’ Finally, a comparison of the titular action of 
The English Traveller with the narrative account given in The 
Generall Historie of Women reveals further the dramatist’s power 
to excise burdensome details and to make such changes as enhanced 
the tense and exciting moments.” For a fuller study of Heywood’s 
method of presenting and combining his two plots, we turn now to 
analysis of The Captives and The English Traveller. 

The exposition of the first action of The Captives is divided into 
two scenes. The first part, to which the opening scene of the play 
is devoted, is concerned with Raphael’s arrangement with Mildewe 
for the purchase of Palestra and with Sarleboy’s infamous advice 
to the procurer to steal away with the purchase money and the 
girls. The second scene of the act sets forth the second action, the 
quarreling Friars, John and Richard. The shift to the monastery 
seems quite natural, since it had been selected by Raphael as the 
place for the delivery of Palestra. What, at the opening of the 
scene, seemed mere creation of atmosphere for the continued pre- 
sentation of the matter in scene i, gradually and naturally absorbs 
our interest in the new situation being presented. And, at the end 
of scene ii, our interest is given the necessary stimulus to learn 
more of the new action by Friar John’s lecherous musings on the 
Lady of Auverne. His exit to plot the carrying out of his design 
leaves the place before the monastery nicely free ior the return to 
Plot I. Scene iii, then, presents the other chief character in the first 
action, the merchant Ashburne, whose aid Raphael enlists in finding 
the missing Mildewe. 

21 Op. cit., p. 23. 

22 In the prose account the marriage of Wincott is made antecedent to Young 
Geraldine’s love for his wife. Dalauill is not made the schemer who contrives 
to keep Young Geraldine away from Wincott’s by telling Old Geraldine that 
there is gossip about his son’s relations with Wincott’s Wife; instead, Old 
Geraldine hears of it as ‘‘a calumny,’’ which passed from mouth to mouth. 
It is only at the time of the maid’s revelation to Young Geraldine of the 
treachery of his friend and mistress that the friend is brought into the story. 
This revelation, moreover, is made only as Young Geraldine himself seeks news 
of his mistress. Later, there is a long lapse of time after Young Geraldine’s 
discovery, and only after his recovery from the illness in which it had thrown 
him does he resolve to leave the country. Moreover, his departure is made 
quietly, and there is no farewell banquet. Nor does he hear of Wincott’s Wife’s 
death before leaving. Missing is the dramatic scene in which he confronts her 


with his knowledge (See Thomas Heywood, The Generall Historie of Women, 
London, 1657, pp. 269-274). 
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Act II, scene i continues I, iii, and wisely, for the exciting point 
at which the first act ended (with Palestra and Scribonia struggling 
in the stormy sea) pulls our interest too strongly toward the first 
action to allow it to turn comfortably to the second. Yet lest Plot 
II get too far out of mind, its chief characters are now woven into 
this same scene. It is Friar John who first hears the plaints of the 
two girls. The outcome of the orchard-meeting, arranged by the 
two friars in I, ii, is here inserted and tied in with the tempest 
which wrecked Mildewe’s ship. ‘‘Morrow, Fryar Richard,’’ cries 
Friar John, as the latter joins the former, who had been providing 
the echo-response to the girls’ singing complaints, at the gate of 
the monastery : 


How did you lyke our last night’s buffetinge? 
Whylst all the rest of our fraternity 
In feare of that greate tempest weare at prayers, 
We too pickt out that tyme of least suspition, 
And in the orchard weare att it (60).23 
Friar Richard, too, takes cognizance of past action, but soon turns 


his, and our, attention, to the first action : 


’Tis trew for blooddy noses; and, Fryar Jhon, 

As you lyke that which is allredy past, 

So chalendge mee herafter. But whence came 

Those sweete and delicate voyces? (60) 
After the Abbot, also attracted by the voices, promises help to 
Palestra and Scribonia, the Lord and Lady Auverne come to matins, 
and the scene ends with Friar John’s plan to write a letter to the 
Lady. Both actions are, thus, at once interwoven and forwarded 
in the crucial opening scene of the second act. The remainder of 
the act is then given over to the first action and ends with Mildewe 
in full pursuit of the girls. 

It is now time, both from the standpoint of length of presenta- 
tion and of continued interest, to turn to the other plot, and Hey- 
wood selects a good breaking point. Act II, we have noted, ends at 
a fairly tense moment; there is suspense as to exactly what will 
happen as a result of Mildewe’s discovery and of Ashburne’s prom- 
ise to Raphael to protect the girls. Godfrey’s recognition of 
Mildewe and Sarleboy as ‘‘too pestiferous raskalls,’’ and our knowl- 
edge that the girls have flown to the sacred cloister for refuge make 
us aware, however, that the action cannot take too decided a turn 
for the worse. We turn, then, willingly to the other plot, which 


23 References are to Judson’s edition, op. cit. 
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also has mounted to a crucial point as Heywood begins the scene 
with Lady Auverne’s receipt of Friar John’s letter. When the 
action is again switched, it is again at an exciting and crucial point: 
Lord Auverne’s dispatch of the reply to the Friar. The climax of 
this plot comes in the third scene of Act III, as Dennis kills the 
Friar and disposes of the corpse. But between these two scenes, 
the first action is advanced to a suitable breaking-off point: the 
placing of the girls in Ashburne’s custody. Impetus forward in 
this plot is given both by the pending law-suit between Raphael and 
Mildewe and by Ashburne’s closing speech, in which he speaks of 
the possible jealousy of, and resulting complications from, his 
virago-wife (93). 

In reality, the denouement of Plot I comes in the fourth act, for 
the establishment of the identity of Palestra was in the Plautine 
comedy the climactic scene. But Raphael’s and Mildewe’s absence, 
together with the unfinished business of the sea-chest, gives indica- 
tion that the plot has not yet been rounded off. Meanwhile Plot II 
mounts to another tense moment with the second killing of Friar 
John. In the final act, the two actions are once more woven to- 
gether, as Ashburne and Godfrey comment on the murder and the 
strange pursuit and confession of Friar Richard, and as all the 
characters of Plot I witness the reprieve of Friar Richard and the 
pardon of Lord Auverne. 

The two actions of The English Traveller are kept separate in the 
opening act. Such lack of connection between the two plots has been 
the ground for much of the criticism of Heywood’s use of the 
double plot. As a matter of fact, however, The English Traveller 
is the only one of Heywood’s double-plot plays which fails in the 
opening act to provide a natural transition from one action to the 
other, to make it appear, at the beginning, that the second action is 
in some sense an outgrowth of the first. Perhaps one can account 
for this lack of connection in The English Traveller by supposing 
that Heywood, in his process of experimentation, was interested in 
this particular play in securing complete and the most vivid possible 
contrast between the two actions. Many have remarked on the 
similarity between the titular action of this play and that of A 
Woman Kilde with Kindnesse. There is, however, no similarity 
whatsoever between the other actions of the two plays. Is it possible 
that Heywood was striving to use a subject which had obvious 
appeal for him under two completely different conditions, in one 
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ease enforcing the lesson of the one action by means of the other one, 
in the other relieving the heavy atmosphere by the farcical second 
plot? The question, though not answerable, is worth the pondering. 
We do have at any rate the prologues’ evidence that he was proud 
of both plays. 

Act I of The English Traveller is, then, fairly evenly divided 
between the two actions. Scene i gives us Wincott’s extreme love for 
the newly returned Young Geraldine, and the first action, and scene, 
is broken off as all the characters go off to dinner. Scene ii con- 
cerns itself with the quarrel between two of Young Lionel’s servants 
and Robin’s denunciation, together with a vivid description, of 
Young Lionel’s profligate life. The act ends as Lionel and his 
crew, in their turn, go off to less decorous dinner. Act II, scene i 
shows Wincott questioning his wife about Dalauill. Their conversa- 
tion is interrupted by the clown who tells with gusto of the hilarious 
party at Young Lionel’s. In the midst of the clown’s account, 
Young Geraldine, Prudentilla, and Dalauill come merrily in. Im- 
mediately the clown connects them with his account: 


I was at the beginning of the Battell, 

But heere comes some, that it seemes 

Were at the rifling of the dead Carcasses ; 

For by their mirth, they haue had part of the Spoile (IV, 27). 
Whereupon Young Geraldine takes up the story of the storm-at-sea. 
Though this merry account is separated from the actual presenta- 
tion of the carousing Lionel, in scene ii, by Young Geraldine’s 
exchange of vows with Wincott’s Wife, our transfer to Lionel’s 
house has been well prepared for and we turn to the scene with 
considerable interest. We are at once put into the proper mood and 
orient ourselves promptly by the first words of Young Lionel : ‘‘ Wee 
had a stormy night on’t’’ (33). Then we leap at once into the 
exciting business, Old Lionel’s return. Heywood has here shown 
psychological wisdom by not ending the scene and the act with Old 
Lionel’s entrance. Instead he carries this action through Reignald’s 
first duping of the old man, and ends the scene with that crafty 
fellow’s confidentially informing the audience that he must continue 
to think quickly and cunningly to avoid discovery. By choosing 
this later point for his stopping-place, then, Heywood shifts the 
entire emphasis of the plot, firmly establishes its comic tone and 
intent, and lowers the intensity of our expectations while at the 
same time he gives us the clue to the further development of the 
action. 
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Act III, scene i, takes us up to Young Geraldine’s promise to 
his father not to visit Old Wincott’s house. Time, that elastic com- 
modity in an Elizabethan dramatist’s hand, must now elapse before 
there can be further developments in Plot I. So, Heywood switches 
us back to Plot II, and we turn willingly to Reignald’s machinations, 
which continue prosperous. The remainder of the play continues 
under the same principle: Heywood carries each plot to a sufficiently 
exciting point, always careful, however, to round off each scene 
and not break it in two; any particular trick, intrigue, or tense 
moment is allowed to run on to a psychologically acceptable stop- 
ping-point. There is always a complete unit of each action pre- 
sented before we are turned to the other. III,iii ends on 
Young Geraldine’s resolve to visit Wincott and explain his absence. 
Wincott’s request for the interview is placed with dramatic effec- 
tiveness after Bess’ revelation to Young Geraldine of the affair 
between Wincott’s Wife and Dalauill. IV,i ends as Old Lionel 
sends post-haste after Young Lionel, in order that he may commend 
him for the shrewd purchase of Ricot’s house (we await now the 
denouement) ; IV,ii ends with Dalauill’s parting from Anne, after 
Young Geraldine’s discovery of the adultery (again we wait the 
denouement, and admire the way in which Heywood has effected a 
delayed catastrophe by delaying Young Geraldine’s revelation of 
his discovery). IV,iii ends the Lionel action, with the Wincott 
clown very much on stage; his reason for being there is that he has 
come to invite the Lionels to a party to be given by Old Wincott 
for the departing Geraldine. Heywood, relating as he does this im- 
portant piece of information in an indirect manner, has skillfully 
advanced the first action while the second is going full tilt. 

Act V is completely devoted to the first action. Heywood evident- 
ly wanted no comic relief in these closing scenes. With fine tact he 
allows the first action to come uninterrupted to its end. He has, 
thus, managed cleverly his second plot, connecting it with the first 
at several points and effecting the transitions without doing any 
violence to our credibility and expectations. 

One can bring forward from Heywood’s other plays examples 
of his fine sense of timing, of using one action as a complement or 
foil or relief for another, but never allowing one to intrude upon 
the other. Note, for instance, how he interrelates his two actions 
in the opening scene of A Woman Kilde with Kindnesse. Out of 
the ordinary conversation of guests at a wedding comes the wager 
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of Sir Francis with Sir Charles. Out of the wager grows the flying 
of the falcons in scene ii and the consequent fight and slaying. 
Wendoll, a wedding guest, a spectator at the falcon-scene, and 
finally the messenger who bears the news to Sir John, gives to the 
scenes complete continuity so that not until the second act is well 
on its way to completion do we have any sense that there are two 
separate actions being developed. By then each action is set firmly 
on its feet, and now Heywood is careful not to let one intrude upon 
the other. Instead he sets them in contrast to each other, and makes 
the events in one complement and bear out the mood of the other: 
Shafton’s false kindness to Charles is succeeded by Wendoll’s 
soliloquy on his love for Anne and his intended betrayal of the 
friendship of Frankford; the definite hint of change of fortune in 
the Mountford action, i.e., Acton’s love for Susan, is followed by 
the change of fortune in the Frankford action, i.e., Frankford’s 
awareness of his friend’s and wife’s duplicity. We have already 
seen how one climax enforces the other. 

One should remember also the smoothness with which the Petro- 
cella-Valladura action of A Challenge for Beautie grows out of the 
Isabella-Bonavida one. Heywood’s scenic skill in relating his two 
plots can also be seen in the first scene of the second act of The 
Royall King and the Loyall Subiect, by the concluding scene of 
Act II and the beginning scenes of Act III of Fortune by Land 
and by Sea. 

Not a few of Heywood’s critics have noted his ability to create 
fine and stirring scenes, but no one has urged that to acknowledge 
such an ability is to acknowledge equally that Heywood had learned 
well the art of presenting plays on the Elizabethan stage. The 
mechanical and physical conditions of this stage were such as to 
make the separate scenes into units in themselves. ‘‘The audience,’’ 
writes Creizenach, ‘‘evidently adhered to their old habit of envisag- 
ing each scene separately and ingenuously accepting it on its own 
merits.’’** Yet though the scene itself was then more independent 
than it became in later drama, it nonetheless was conceived with 
definite relation to the whole. Besides his masterly expositions, we 
may evidence Heywood’s fine method of relating his two plots in 
their conclusions. In those two plays in which the titular action 
has a tragic import, 4 Woman Kilde with Kindnesse and The Eng- 
lish Traveller, the second action is brought to its close in the fourth 


24 Op. cit., p. 242. 
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act, leaving the fifth act entirely free for the gentle close to each 
domestic tragedy. In all the other plays, save The Royall King and 
the Loyall Subiect, the two actions reach successive climaxes in the 
fourth acts and are then twined together in fifth-act resolutions. In 
The Royall King and the Loyall Subiect, both actions seem to be 
resolved in the fourth act; the fifth act is devoted to what Ben 
Jonson so aptly termed the ‘‘fresh cheat,’’*> the Martiall’s refusal 
of the dower and his trial for treason. Here again Heywood does 
not allow the second action to lapse, but uses it to implement the 
first. The scene was important, but Heywood seldom failed to see 
it in psychological relation to the individual plot and to the other 
action. 

If we grant, then, to Heywood and to Elizabethan dramatists 
generally the right to conceive of a play as made up of multiple 
actions of several men—and the realistic dramatic critic can 
searcely withhold this right — then our standard of judgment must 
shift from one which requires that the action making up the plot 
be one and relate to one chief person only. As the Ariostian romance, 
that ‘‘errant poetry,’’ which passes from one manner to another 
and ‘‘binds together various things in one bundle,’’** has come to 
be regarded as artistically equal to the classical epic, so, it is to be 
hoped, Elizabethan drama, in its way also an errant poetry, will be 
regarded as artistically equal to classical comedy and tragedy. 
Parallels to English drama may be found, perhaps, not only in 
Orlando Furioso, but also in the rich motifs and colors of baroque 
paintings, sculptures, and buildings, or in the non-symmetrical but 
aesthetically satisfying patterns of Oriental rugs. The baroque and 
crowded richness of Heywood’s Ages, the episodic nature of their 
construction, make them a far cry from the simplicity of the 
Agamemnon or the concentration of the Amphitryon. The English 
Traveller and The Captives make no pretense of being Plautine 
plays. A Woman Kilde with Kindnesse was acknowledged to be an 
original rather than a traditional tragedy. A Challenge for Beautie 
bears in its prologue the proud declaration that classical dramas 
and their Italian and French prototypes were jiggs, rather than 
plays, and in that measure inferior to the English. And the pro 
logue to The Royall King and the Loyall Subiect tells us that “‘to 


25 The Magnetick Lady, Induction after the Fourth Act, line 28. 
26 Antonio Minturno, L’Arte Poetica, Venice, 1564, p. 26. 
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give content to this most curious Age,’’ the dramatists ‘‘all Inven- 
tion stretcht,’’ thus far exceeding ancient limits. 

Variety, not simplicity, was the keynote of the age, and Thomas 
Heywood’s dramatic career takes on new and richer meaning, then, 
if we regard him, not as blown about by the winds of fashion and 
public favor, but as in search of dramatic patterns which would hold 
the variety so dear to him. In simple justice, as Donne said in 
quite another context, ‘‘This name of Inconstancy, which hath so 
much been poysoned with slanders, ought to be changed into 
Variety.’’ 
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SMOLLETT AND LADY VANE’S MEMOIRS 
By Ruruvus D. 8. Putney 


University of Iowa 


Smollett’s vigorous, efficient prose was one of his most valuable 
assets as a novelist. His style is distinguished, to quote a happy 
phrase, by a peculiar ‘‘tang and bite.’’ Its flavor, one comes to feel, 
ought always to be recognizable. Yet recognition that depends only 
on ear and intuition may lead to diverse and irreconcilable conclu- 
sions. Ft has led Professor Howard 8S. Buck, for example, to believe 
that Smollett had no hand in the composition of the ‘‘Memoirs of 
a Lady of Quality,’’ whereas the majority of good critics before 
1925 were persuaded that he was responsible for the form in which 
Lady Vane’s story was originally published in Peregrine Pickle. 
The way out of such a dilemma is difficult in cases like this where 
the external evidence is inconclusive, for the dissection of a writer’s 


1In his Study in Smollett, New Haven, 1925, pp. 31-48, Professor Buck 
rejected the traditional view and substituted the theory that Lady Vane wrote 
the ‘‘Memoirs’’ herself, that Dr. Shebbeare at her request revised them, but 
in a manner so slight as to be imperceptible, and that Smollett, since they came 
to him virtually marked ‘‘corrected,’’ contented himself with inserting them 
in his book and pocketing the reward. In support of his hypothesis Professor 
Buck presented a variety of evidence, external, internal, and circumstantial. 
Of this, the external evidence is incomplete and equivocal, the internal evidence 
sketchy and inconclusive, and the circumstantial evidence—a note from 
Smollett to his publisher — merely tells us that two copies of volume three 
were used in the revision of Peregrine Pickle in 1758. This fact suggests that 
Lady Vane was given an opportunity to revise the ‘‘Memoirs.’’ She probably 
made a few substantial changes. Professor Buck lays much stress on these 
alterations, but they do not, properly interpreted, support his hypothesis. In 
the first edition two passages describing Lady Vane’s good deeds had been 
incorporated in Peregrine itself to tie the ‘‘Memoirs’’ into the novel. As a 
result of the revision, these philanthropies were transferred in the second edition 
to the appropriate parts of her narrative. Since Smollett could have had no 
incentive to make these changes, Lady Vane was probably responsible, but far 
from suggesting that Smollett had no part in preparing the ‘‘Memoirs’’ for 
the press in 1751, these alterations imply an editorial freedom that permitted 
him to shift material from the ‘‘Memoirs’’ to the novel. If Professor Buck 
were correct, these passages would have been in her autobiography from the 
outset. Elsewhere Smollett added nothing in his revision, but two other 
episodes in the lady’s life were expanded by the addition of a few clauses. Of 
these one can say only that they seem to have been done by whoever wrote the 
‘Memoirs. ’’ 

Although Professor Buck’s opinion has been widely accepted, he has not 
succeeded in convincing all scholars. Sir Oliver Elton (A Survey of English 
Literature, 1730-1780, 1, 209) and Professor A. D. McKillop (Samuel Richard- 
son, Chapel Hill, 1936, p. 178) consider the problem still unsolved. 
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style is an operation of extreme delicacy which yields results usu- 
ally of something less than scientific precision. There is some in- 
ternal evidence, however, to indicate that Smollett had a consider- 
able share in the production. The style of the ‘‘Memoirs’’ not only 
displays the major features of Smollett’s, the compound-complexity 
of his long sentences, the constant use of participial phrases, which 
give mobility to his prose and create smooth transitions, the high 
percentage of nouns where most writers content themselves with 
demonstrative or relative pronouns, verbs that evoke images of 
action, and a large vocabulary heavily weighted with words of 
Latin origin, but there are also to be found in the ‘‘Memoirs’’ two 
mannerisms characteristic of him. Their appearance can be credibly 
explained only by the assumption that Smollett put them there. 
The first of these mannerisms is Smollett’s habit of using two 
words, wholly or partially synonymous, where one would suffice. 
Within limits this is a common practice, but Smollett not only 
habitually used single pairs, he also frequently concentrated groups 
of these pairs within the confines of a sentence. An example from 
Peregrine Pickle will illustrate the custom: 
Peregrine was too vain of his finesse to conceal the part he acted in this 
comedy, with the particulars of which he regaled his companions, and thereby 
entailed upon himself the hate and resentment of the community, whose 
maxims and practices he had disclosed; for he was considered as a spy, who 


had intruded himself into their society with a view of betraying it; or, at best, 
as an apostate and renegado from the faith and principles he professed.2 


Sentences like this are merely an exaggeration of one of the com- 
monest tricks of Smollett’s style. The frequent recurrence of these 
doublets is characteristic of him. Such pairs do occur in great pro- 
fusion throughout the ‘‘Memoirs,’’ where there are also many sen- 
tences similar to the one quoted above. Three widely scattered illus- 
trations appear below: 


Thus I continued a whole fortnight in a state of happiness and tranquillity, 
being blessed with the conversation and tender offices of my admirer, whose 
love and attention I wholly ingrossed. In a word, he gave up all business and 
amusement, and concentred all his care and assiduity in ministering to my ease 
and satisfaction. 

I understood the real cause of this expedition, which, notwithstanding his oaths 
and protestations of love and regard, I construed into a palpable mark of 
dislike and disrespect; nor could the repeated assurances I received from him 
in letters mitigate the anguish and mortification that preyed upon my breast. 
And after he has been at pains to incur my aversion, he punishes my disgust, 
by contriving schemes to mortify and perplex me, which have often succeeded 
80 effectually, as to endanger my life and constitution; for I have been fretted 


2 The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle (4 vols., London, 1751), 111, 113. 
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and frighted into sundry fits of illness, and then I own I have experienced 
his care and concern. 

Although the trait shown here does not prove Smollett’s author- 
ship, it does establish the possibility that he could have written 
these passages. The apt diction and wealth of verbal resource are 
also consistent with the attribution to him, but scarcely compatible 
with the ascription to a lady notorious equally for her infidelities 
and ignorance. Smollett knew and used words like ‘‘concentred,”’ 
‘‘construed,’’ ‘‘palpable,’’ and ‘‘mitigate,’’ but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the erudite and diverse vocabulary of the ‘‘Memoirs”’ 
flowed easily from Lady Vane’s pen.* 

Alliteration carried to unusual limits is the other mannerism 
common to Peregrine Pickle and the ‘‘Memoirs.’’ The device in its 
simpler forms is ordinary enough, but Smollett’s use of it was not 
limited to brief, ostentatious phrases. He also built clauses and 
sentences upon the repetition of a single letter or upon the allitera- 
tion of several different sounds. One example from Pickle must 
suffice, but anyone who reads with care will find ample instances: 


Howsoever preposterous and unaccountable that passion may be, which 
prompts persons, otherwise generous and sympathising, to afflict and perplex 
their fellow creatures, certain it is, our confederates entertained such a large 
proportion of it, that, not satisfied with the pranks they had already played, 
they still persecuted the commodore without ceasing.5 


From the ‘‘Memoirs’’ I shall quote four of the many sentences that 
bear this impress of Smollett’s hand: 


8 Idem, m1, 120, 130, 31, 159. 

4 Lady Vane, as we shall see, was not a Bluestocking, yet she would have 
needed to be more learned than they to have written the passage that follows: 
**As he was unpractised in the ways of common gallantry and deceit, the 
striking simplicity in his character was the more likely to engage the heart of 
one who knew the perfidy of the world, and despised all the farce and bombast 
of fashionable profession, which I had always considered as the phrase of 
vanity and ostentation, rather than the genuine language of love. Besides, 
gratitude had a considerable share in augmenting my affection, which mani- 
fested itself in such a warm, cordial, artless manner, as increased his esteem, 
and riveted his attachment; for he could easily perceive, from the whole tenour 
of my conduct, that my breast was an utter stranger to craft and dissimulation”’ 
(Idem, 111, 219). A sampling of the vocabulary used in the ‘‘ Memoirs’? yields 
these items: infringing, immutable, assuaged, abortive, foment, sycophant, 
tinctured, expunged, invalidate, refractory, replete, ineffable, remission, jocose, 
implacable, perambulation, myrmidons, venial, fraught, sequester, repugnant, 
rancorous, ruminate, exigence, imputation, parsimonious, immured, diametrically, 
caparisoned, categorical, peremptory, abstain, lenient, connived, probity, effec 
tuate. We are confronted in the ‘‘Memoirs’’ with a masculine vocabulary and 
style. Professors Buck (op. cit., p. 45) and James R. Foster (‘‘Smollett’s 
Pamphleteering Foe Shebbeare,’? PMLA, tvu, 1061) agree that it is not 
Shebbeare’s. 

5 Peregrine Pickle, 1, 112, 13. 
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Among those that presented their proposals was a certain young nobleman, 
who, upon the first news of Lord W. ’s death, came post from Paris, in 
order to declare his passion. 

I perceived his drift, and told him plainly, that Lord had no intention 
to risque his person, tho’ he endeavoured to persuade me that his principal was 
desperate and determined. 

upon which I looked out, and, seeing a man riding by the chariot side, pre- 
sented one of my pistols out the window, and preserved that posture of de- 
fence, until he thought proper to retreat, and rid me of the fears that attended 
his company. 

I was visited by English, Scotch, and French of all parties and persuasions, 
for pleasure is of no faction, and that was the principal object of my pursuit; 
neither was I so ambitious of being a politician, as to employ my time and 
thoughts upon subjects which I did not understand. 


Alliteration carried to this extreme was not a common feature of 
mid-eighteenth-century prose; therefore the combination of these 
two mannerisms makes it probable that Smollett wrote the passages 
in which one or other of them appear. Certainly Dr. Shebbeare did 
not. But if neither he nor Smollett wrote them, we are forced to 
conclude that Lady Vane did. Although one might find a contem- 
porary writer with these idiosyncracies, probability is severely 
strained by the supposition that Lady Vane’s style or that of any 
collaborator resembled Smollett’s even to the point of containing 
the same eccentricities. To assume that Smollett wrote these pas- 
sages, however, implies that he did more. In no instance is there 
any reason for his intervention unless he was revising and rewrit- 
ing the whole narrative. 

There is, then, this new evidence to support the traditional view 
that Lady Vane furnished the facts for her biography, perhaps in 
a written version, but that Smollett recast them in the form in 
which they were first published. During his lifetime he was the re- 
puted author of the ‘‘Memoirs.’’? Although there was ample reason 


6 Idem, 111, 92, 143, 201, 215-16. 

7 Professor Buck’s summary minimizes the overwhelming weight of con- 
temporary opinion against his case. The first to question Lady Vane’s auto- 
biographical pretentions was the anonymous author (probably Dr. John Hill, 
who wrote the much more scandalous rival biography, The History of Lady 
Frail) of the pamphlet, A Parallel between the Characters of Lady Frail, and 
the Lady of Quality in Peregrine Pickle, London, 1751. Throughout the 
Parallel, where the following remarks occur, Smollett is treated as the author 
of the ‘‘Memoirs’’: ‘‘The Author of Pickle is deficient in his Plan; he only 
gives us the abandoned Wife,’’ and ‘‘The Term Genwine, an odd Word, 
ascrib’d to the Lady’s Memoirs in Peregrine Pickle, and which we don’t know 
what to make of .. .’’ (pp. 9, 11). Upon first reading Lady Vane’s story, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague concluded that the composition was so much 
above the abilities of her cousin by marriage that ‘‘the whole must have been 
modelled by the author of the book in which it is inserted.’’ A few years 
later her original surmise had hardened into a fixed opinion. In a letter of 
1759 she wrote, ‘‘And then what business have I to make apologies for Lady 
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for mystification when they were first published, no harm could 
have been done by denying his responsibility later, and he might 
have been impelled to such a repudiation by the unsavoury treat- 
ment the ‘‘Memoirs’’ accorded Lord Vane. His letter to Richard 
Smith in 1763 afforded an opportunity he did not take. Smollett 
omitted some authentic works from the list he sent to Smith, but 
he excluded much he did not wish to avow. There would have been 
many other chances to disown them; yet the friends who supplied 
information to his editors and biographers knew nothing to conflict 
with the common account. 

Professor Buck produced no valid evidence to counterbalance 
this preponderance of opinion. To substantiate his theory he ad- 
duced the testimony of a correspondent, one A. W., to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in 1788. A. W.’s epistolary contribution was pro- 


Vane, who I never spoke to, because her life is writ by Dr. Smollett, who I 
never saw’’ (Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, ed. 
Wharnecliffe, 3 vols., London, 1837, m1, 5, 284). Horace Walpole promptly 
announced to Mann the publication of the ‘‘Memoirs.’’ In notes on this and 
on an earlier letter he gave the usual estimate of Lady Vane’s contribution 
to her autobiography. He says in one, ‘‘The history of her intrigues, com- 
municated by herself,’’ and in the other, ‘‘Lady Vane’s Memoirs, dictated by 
herself, were actually published afterwards in a book, called Peregrine Pickle’’ 
(The Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Toynbee, 11, 37; 1, 240). Dictation im- 
plies an amanuensis, and an amanuensis is easily transmuted into a ghost- 
writer. We find the phrase that was to become standard in the sketch of 
Smollett in David Erskine Baker’s Companion to the Play-House (1764): ‘‘He 
afterwards gave the town another novel, entitled Peregrine Pickle; in which he 
luckily introduced the History of the celebrated Lady Vane. — This Episode 
gave the Book a great Run; but it had likewise no inconsiderable Merit, 
independent of that Lady’s entertaining Story; the Materials of which, it is 
said, she herself Furnished.’’ The editor of Smollett’s Plays and Poems, 
London, 1777, discusses the ‘‘Memoirs’’ in the same fashion as such fictitious 
episodes as the feast in the manner of the ancients. Considerable importance 
may be attached to his careful preface because the writer, though he seems not 
to have known Smollett personally, was aided by Smollett’s friends, one of 
whom persuaded Garrick to furnish copies of letters he had received from the 
novelist. This preface formed the basis for the article on Smollett in the 
third edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica (1797) where the same opinion 
was expressed with the addition, ‘‘the materials, it is said, the lady herself 
(the celebrated Lady Vane) furnished.’’ This position is typical of all 
Smollett’s early editors except those, like Dr. John Moore, who failed to men- 
tion the ‘‘Memoirs’’ at all. Professor Buck says that Moore must have known 
the truth and therefore finds significance in his silence. But Moore’s intimacy 
with Smollett, especially in 1750, has been exaggerated. He was not Smollett’s 
fellow-traveller, as he has been called. Moore ‘‘had been introduced to him in 
England,’’ and, ‘‘renewed his acquaintance and accompanied him in some 
excursions to St. Cloud, Versailles, and other places in the environs of Paris.’’ 
A few pages later Moore clarified still further the relationship with, ‘‘ Those 
who had opportunities of knowing him intimately have assured me .. .’’ (‘‘ The 
Life of Dr. Smollett,’’ Smollett’s Works, London, 1797, 1, exxiii, ¢xxxv). 
By 1797 the matter was worthy of comment only if Moore could give assurance 
that Smollett did not write the ‘‘Memoirs.’’ 
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voked by the statement in Lord Vane’s obituary notice that ‘‘ Lady 
Vane, in a fit of the most unjustifiable resentment, furnished the 
Novelist with a few Particulars which he worked up, by the aid 
of imagination, to an entertaining episode.’’® A. W.’s lengthy an- 
swer can be quoted only in part: 


A long and intimate acquaintance with Lord and Lady Vane enables me to 
contradict some parts of the account you have given of those two eccentric 
persons. Though Dr. Smollett was as willing as he was able to embellish his 
work with stories marvellous, &. yet he did not dress up Lady Vane’s story of 
her Lord. She wrote it as well as she could herself, and Dr. Shebbeare put it 
in its present form at her Ladyship’s request. .. . She had extracted all the 
fulsome flattering expressions she could pick out of Lord Chesterfield’s letters, 
and very often looked into her memorandum book to make use of them. She 
was perfectly well-bred, and, even to my Lord’s face, was so in general to 
him, but far from being a woman of sense; and as to sentiment, she was an 
utter stranger.® 
The claim to intimacy and the air of assurance make this letter 
impressive. A. W. had doubtless witnessed her late conversion to 
Catholicism, her use of Lord Chesterfield, her jibes at her husband, 
and, what is otherwise well-attested, her stupidity.’° To make A. W. 
a trustworthy witness, however, Dr. Shebbeare must have written 
the ‘‘Memoirs.’’ He may have revised them, as Professor Buck be- 
lieves, in a manner so slight as to be imperceptible, but he did not 
‘put them in their present form.’’ Anyone who will take the trou- 
ble to compare a page by Shebbeare with a page from the 
‘‘Memoirs’’ will see why he could have done little more than cor- 
rect the punctuation and the spelling. 

The letter affords no support, on the other hand, to the opinion 
that Lady Vane could have produced the published version with- 
out substantial aid. A. W., who was intimately acquainted with 
her, concurred in Lady Mary’s estimate of her cousin’s abilities. 
Professor Buck, without regard for the fact that excellent judges 
have found no incongruity in attributing the prose to Smollett, 
sought to avoid inconsistency by depreciating the style and label- 
ing it ‘‘elegant.’’ It is true that the ‘‘Memoirs’’ are undramatic and 
rambling —the chief faults of Smollett’s own fiction — but they 


8 Vol. LIX, Pt. I, p. 375. 

Idem, p. 403. 

10Most amusingly in the account in the ‘‘Memoirs’’ of the beginning of 
her intimacy with her lover Mr. Berkeley: ‘‘Mr. B told me, that before 
he saw me, he heard I was a fool; but finding (as he was pleased to say) that 
I had been egregiously misrepresented, he courted my friendship, and a cor- 
Tespondence commenced between us’’ (Op. cit., 11, 139). Had Mr. Berkeley 
altered the axiom to read, a fool and her honor are soonest parted by flattering 
her intelligence? 
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were not written by a person reduced to culling compliments from 
Lord Chesterfield. Nor are they more tedious than the history of 
Mr. Mackercher and the Annesley case. The style excels not only 
the abilities of an amateur lady of quality, but also that of any 
practiced female author of the eighteenth century in energy, extent 
of vocabulary, and in the mastery of that most difficult matter, the 
art of making smooth transitions. 

The problem is one of no great complexity. Either Lady Vane 
or Smollett was responsible for the form in which the ‘‘Memoirs”’ 
first appeared in Peregrine Pickle. The arguments that have been 
presented for attributing them to her are specious and evaporate 
under close scrutiny, but certain facts and probabilities can be es- 
tablished. Lady Vane was thought by those who knew her or knew 
much about her to be incapable of such a feat of writing. The prose 
exhibits two mannerisms characteristic of Smollett. To suppose 
Lady Vane possessed identical eccentricities strains credibility. 
Correspondents who write unsolicited letters to journals are forever 
indiscriminately mixing fact and fiction, but there is a considerable 
body of opinion from prominent and well-informed persons in the 
contemporary literary world to support the view that Lady Vane 
furnished the materials which Smollett whipped into form. There- 
fore we shall be on surest ground, until conclusive evidence to the 
contrary is presented, if we continue to believe that Lady Vane had 
an active collaborator and that he was Tobias Smollett. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A CURRENT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ARTHUR FRIEDMAN 
The University of Chicago 


AND 


Louis A. LANDA 
Princeton University 


This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, 
articles, and reviews! published during the year 1945, together with 
some of earlier dates that were omitted from previous bibliogra- 
phies in this series. Since there is often a great interval between the 
publication of a scholarly work and reviews of it, we have not hesi- 
tated to list again such earlier works as have been the subject of 
important reviews in the current year. We are indebted to the fol- 
lowing for contributing reviews: Ernest Bernbaum, Godfrey 
Davies, Herbert Davis, Allan Hazen, Maynard Mack, Alan D. Me- 
Killop, Ernest Mossner, Rufus Putney, Houghton W. Taylor, Clar- 
ence D. Thorpe, Autrey Nell Wiley. Thanks are also due to Francis 
8. Nipp of the University of Chicago for aid in collecting material.? 
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JMH Journal of modern history 
MLN Modern language notes 
MLQ Modern language quarterly 
MLR Modern language review 
MP Modern philology 
NGQ Notes and queries 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological quarterly 
RES Review of English studies 
SP Studies in philology 
TLS Times literary supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Adams, C. W., and others. ‘‘Sixty-seventh [and sixty-eighth] criti- 
eal bibliography of the history and philosophy of science and 
of the history of civilization.’’ Isis, xxxv (1944), 349-62; 
xxxvi (1945), 22-69. 

Baugh, Albert C., with the assistance of Allan G. Chester and 
Matthias A. Shaaber. ‘‘ American bibliography for 1945: Eng- 
lish language and literature.’’ PMLA, ux (1945), 1197-1248. 

Black, R. D. Collison. ‘‘A select bibliography of economic writings 
by members of Trinity College, Dublin.’’ Hermathena, uxvi 


(1945), 55-68. 
Includes a section ‘‘ Writers of the period 1700-1830.’’ 


Bond, Donald F., and Carriére, Joseph M. ‘‘ Anglo-French and 
Franco-American studies.’’ Romanic review, xxxv1 (1945), 161- 
90. 

Browning, Andrew. ‘‘The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 
Annual bulletin of historical literature, xxx (1944), 39-43. 

Covers publications of 1940-41. 

Carty, James, and others. ‘‘ Writings on Irish history, 1943.’’ Irish 
historical studies, 1v (1944), 181-96. 

Craig, Hardin. ‘‘ Recent scholarship of the English Renaissance: a 
brief survey.’’ SP, xii (1945), 498-529. 

Craig, Hardin, and others. ‘‘ Recent literature of the Renaissance: 
a bibliography and index.’’ SP, xu (1945), 269-377. 

Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1944- 
1945. Compiled for the Association of Research Libraries. Ed- 
ited by Arnold H. Trotier. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1945. 
Pp. 68. 

Friedman, Arthur, and Landa, Louis A. ‘‘ English literature, 1660- 
1800: a current bibliography.’’ PQ, xxiv (1945), 123-68. 
Harrold, Charles Frederick. ‘‘The romantic movement: a selective 
and critical bibliography for the year 1944.’’ ELH, xu (1945), 

1-34. 

‘*Index (1936-45) of articles and their authors.’’ PMLA, ux (1945), 
1507-29. 

For the eighteenth century, pp. 1513-15, 

King, A. Hyatt. ‘‘Reeent works in music bibliography.’’ Jabrary, 
4th ser., xxvr (1945), 122-48. 
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“The library of Frank Hogan.’’ TLS, July 28, 1945, p. 360; Au- 
gust 4, p. 372. 

The first part gives an account of eighteenth-century books in the Hogan 
sale. 

‘“A list of the writings of David Nichol Smith, 1896-1945.’’ Com- 
piled by F. P. Wilson. Essays on the eighteenth century pre- 
sented to David Nichol Smith in honour of his seventieth birth- 
day (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945), pp. 274-83. 

Matthews, William (ed.). American diaries: an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of American diarics written prior to the year 1861. Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1945. Pp. 383. 

Morrell, W. P. A select list of books relating to the history of the 
British commonwealth and empire overseas. (Historical Asso- 
ciation pamphlet, No. 130.) London: Published for the Iis- 
torical Association by P. 8. King and Staples, 1944. Pp. 23. 

Nichols, J. H. ‘‘A list of articles dealing with the field of church 
history.’’ Church history, xiv (1945), 303-10. 

‘‘Reformation and modern,’’ pp. 306-8. 

Offor, R. A collection of books in the University Library, Leeds, 
printed before the 19th century, containing (a) translations 
from English into French, (b) French books on Great Britain, 
Part 6: 1687-1702. Leeds: Chorley and Pickersgill, 1944. 

Subject index of the modern works added to the British Museum 
library, 1956-1940. 2 vols. London: British Museum, 1945. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 11, p. 384. 

Taylor, Archer, Renaissance guides to books: an inventory and some 
conclusions. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1945. Pp. vii + 130. 

Concerned with works to about 1700. 

Williams, Harold. ‘‘The eighteenth century.’’ In The Bibliographi- 
cal Society, 1892-1942: studies in retrospect (London: Printed 
for the Bibliographical Society, 1945), pp. 136-45. 

Wing, Donald G. Short-title catalogue of books printed in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and British America, and of English 
books printed in other countries, 1641-1700, Vol. 1: A — Eng- 
land. New York: Columbia University Press, for the Index So- 
ciety, 1945. Pp. xvii + 562. 

The publication by the Bibliographical Society in 1926 of the Short title 
catalogue of books printed 1475-1640 stimulated and assisted an astonishing 
new interest in early English literature and printing; librarians began to keep 
track of their holdings of STC books, and dealers began to offer at comfortably 
higher prices copies of books chiefly interesting for their STC number or for 

ing ‘‘unrecorded in the S7TC.’’? There had been similar books before, of 

which Cambridge University’s Early English printed books ( 1900-1907) is per- 
haps the best, and the British Museum’s Catalogue of books printed to 1640 
(1884) is probably the best known, but the Pollard-Redgrave STC was never- 
theless a great pioneer work. It had numerous shortcomings and occasional 
errors, but it established itself immediately as indispensable, the book on which 
all succeeding compilations must depend. Possibly the most direct tribute to 
the standardizing power of the book is Mr. Bishop’s recent listing of STC 
books in American libraries, a list that can be used only when it is placed 
beside a copy of the STC. 
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No scholar who has carefully estimated the enduring usefulness of the work 
can fail to wish for its extension into more recent printing; and yet no scholar 
who fully foresees the unending drudgery of his task can be so temerarious 
as to venture a short-title catalogue of all books and pamphlets printed in the 
tumultuous days of the Commonwealth or in the days of Queen Anne. Mr, 
Wing points out that he undertook his task in 1933 by a ‘‘coincidence,’’ a 
coincidence that almost amounts to carelessness on his part, and Mr. Tobin of 
Fordham began work a few years ago on a similar STC for the years 1701 to 
1740 after a single conversation at luncheon, if I remember correctly. But all 
scholars will doff their caps to the temerity of such public servants, and will 
use gratefully the help provided. 

That Mr. Wing’s work when completed will take its place on the shelf next 
to the Pollard-Redgrave STC and be equally indispensable is already abun- 
dantly apparent. This first volume, A — England, had been published less than 
three months when booksellers began to offer copies of rare books with Wing 
numbers or ‘‘not in Wing’’ at comfortably higher prices, and librarians began 
to examine the gaps in their own holdings. Not only is this continuation in- 
dispensable; it is admirable. The questions to be raised now have to do with 
method and with detail, and do not affect the fundamental worth of the book. 

The pages of the volume are planned with excellently readable economy. The 
decision to use a separate numeration for each letter of the alphabet keeps 
the numbers down to four digits. One might wish that the running heads could 
be allowed more than the traditional three letters; they are clear enough at 
some points (Cre — Cri, for example), but not especially distinctive when Cha 
—Cha continues for forty-five pages, more especially since the entry is not 
repeated at the top of a page and the reader can tell whether he is looking 
under Charles I or Charles II only by watching the dates. 

It is hard to have to learn a whole new set of symbols for the various 
libraries. The old STC did not include so many libraries, it is true, and at 
best one seldom remembered that L22 was Linecoln’s Inn, but at least one 
knew it to be a London library. But now L may turn out to be Leicester or 
the Library of Congress. The letter N is still more confusing, for although it 
usually means New York, it may mean New Jersey, Newcastle, Norwich, or 
Nottingham. Since Harvard is identified by MH, the symbol we have learned 
from the Union List of Serials, it would have seemed easier to most users to 
keep NjP for Princeton, instead of NP. So also for the Newberry Library, we 
have learned to substitute ICN (from the Union List) for the STC’s familiar 
N or the library’s own NL, but now we must learn that CN is the Newberry 
and not a city in California. There is besides some evidence that even for the 
compiler the symbols are confusing: under Sir Edward Coke the symbol NCL 
which appears repeatedly must stand for Columbia Law, but it is not sep- 
arately indexed and the reader must guess at it from MHL and YL; at A4240 
the symbol MHOS must stand for Mass. Horticultural Society, but the Society 
is indexed as MHO; at A4115-21 the symbol DPR seems to stand for the 
Publie Record Office at Dublin, which is indexed DP; at B980 a mysterious 
library, apparently in London, is recorded as LNL; at E1082 the unexplained 
symbol OQ may stand for Queen’s College, Oxford, or it may be a misprint 
for CQ; and repeatedly an American library is recorded as CSS, which is mex 
plicable unless it stands for the Sutro Library. 4 

Many people have complained about the form of certain entries, and it i8 
clear that no form could be adopted that would please everybody. The rather 
rigid title entry is in the line of American custom, and Mr. Wing was perhaps 
wise to violate the British form established by the old STC in order to follow 
American custom. I am less interested in the abstract logic or consistency of 
any particular form of entry than in the convenience with which a book may 
be found; and the logical development of the American rule for exact alpha 
betizing of titles causes coufusion here, just as it does in large American car 
catalogues. For example, the word ‘‘ Declaration’? fills fifteen columns, and 4 
reader must know whether the title he wants reads ‘‘ Declaration and, by, com 
cerning, for, from, or sent,’’ in order to find the entry; the word ‘‘Elegy 
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is similar, but it fills only ten columns. The word ‘‘Declaration’’ is again 
troublesome under King Charles: there one must hunt through ‘‘His Majesty’s 
Declarations against, and, by, from, of, and to.’’ Perhaps worst of all is ‘‘ Eng- 
land: Parliament’’; nearly 1600 entries are there gathered together in strict 
alphabetical order in eighty-three columns, and one must hunt through acts, 
additional ordinances, collections, declarations, ordinances, and remonstrances, 
with many minor variations, in order to identify a vaguely remembered title. 
Here is one instance where the British method of chronological entry under a 
reign seems clearly preferable. We may not know the precise year of a pam- 
phlet but we can usually date it within five years; under the American method, 
if we forget the word ‘‘several’’ in front of ‘‘answers’’ we must start our 
search sixty weary columns away from the entry we want. 

The logic of some entries is not entirely clear, partly because of the alpha- 
betical arrangement. Mr. Wing admits he is not happy to have all trials dis- 
tributed in strict alphabetical order of title instead of by defendant. The word 
‘‘Case’’ introduces fourteen columns of entries, about half of which are trials 
scattered among other types of pamphlets. Doubtless a subtle difference in 
official sanction puts A copy of the Proceedings of some worthy .. . divines 
under Church of England, but A defence of the liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land under title. Cross-references grow troublesome when at Catalogus librorum 
.. . 1697 we are referred to ‘‘Bernard,’’ some 130 pages earlier; at ‘‘ Ber- 
nard’’ we find the corrected title, Catalogi, but we are referred to the title; 
finally under the title we find the entry for this not especially rare book, just 
three pages from where we started. Aretino and Catcall are pseudonyms, we 
are told, but the cross-reference has disappeared, leaving no trace. 

Minor errors do creep in. The entry at E1144 is dated 1600; the three edi- 
tions numbered E1523-5 could properly be expanded at least to five and the 
recorded copies should be more accurately distributed, or perhaps it would 
be better to say merely ‘‘several editions, of which the British Museum has 
three and Yale four’’; the British Museum’s copies of Brathwaite’s Honest 
ghost are overlooked, possibly because the Museum’s main entry is under 
‘‘Osiander.’’ But in evaluating the number of errors, it is well to recall that 
each user will be impressed by what errors he finds, instead of welcoming the 
accuracy of most entries. Of obvious typographical errors I have seen only 
one, an astonishing record for such difficult text. 

In the recording of copies Mr. Wing has attempted to include all copies up 
to five in the British Isles and five in the United States. When more than five 
are found, he says that he selects the five that give the widest sweep geo- 
graphically. In practice he seems to list up to seven regularly in the United 
States, because despite his preface he always includes Harvard and Yale and 
a copy in New York City. At C6650 two of the six libraries listed are Chicago 
and Newberry, one hour apart — but one should add that regularly only one 
Chicago library is recorded; at B4222 two of the six listed are New York 
Public and Union, thirty minutes apart, along with Harvard and Yale; at 
B4189 Harvard, Yale, Union, and Fordham are listed among six libraries. Per- 
haps the only certain rule implicit in the listings is that all holdings of the 
Library of Congress, Huntington, Texas, Newberry, Harvard, and Yale are 
recorded, and other copies are recorded for books owned by fewer than five of 
those six libraries. 

One can learn from Mr. Wing’s records what has always been known, 
namely, that Harvard, Yale, and Huntington are the great depositories of rare 
books printed in the seventeenth century; beyond that his records can not be 
used to study relative strengths. Nevertheless, many people will undertake to 
do so, and librarians will continue to buy with one eye on the STC. Fifty 
years ago no American libraries, except Harvard and Yale, owned more than 
a handful of early English books; in the last twenty-five years the books 
have been crossing the Atlantic by thousands every year. Nobody would main- 
tain that this distribution has been wholly good: Mr. Wing’s volume records 
widely dispersed copies of many books of no great intrinsic worth, bought 
by author or title to fill up gaps; sometimes, indeed, there are now more copies 
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in the United States than in England. But no thoughtful student can disap- 
prove the widest possible diffusion of great books, Pilgrim’s progress, Para- 
dise lost, Hudibras, books that belong in Australia and Vancouver, in Texas 
and Carolina, as well as in London, Oxford, and Cambridge.— A. T. Hazen, 
The year’s work in English studies. Vol. xxi, 1942. Edited for the 
English Association by Frederick S. Boas. Oxford University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1944. Pp. 245. 
See ‘‘The Restoration’’ by Beatrice White (pp. 166-70) and ‘‘The eight- 
eenth century’’ by Edith J. Morley (pp. 171-85). 


II. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Aylward, J. D. ‘‘Duelling in the XVIII century.’’ N&Q, cLxxxix 
(1945), 31-34, 46-48, 70-73. 

Aylward, J. D. ‘‘An eighteenth century crime-reporter.’’ N&Q, 
cLxxxvit (1945), 222-27. 

On Thomas Gurney (1705-70). 

Baker, Collins. ‘‘ ‘Where once stood their plain homely dwelling’.” 
Essays on the eighteenth century presented to David Nichol 
Smith in honour of his scventieth birthday (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1945), pp. 80-93. 

Concerned with eighteenth-century art and artists. 

Barnard, E. A. B. A seventeenth century gentleman (Sir Francis 

Throckmorton, 1640-80). Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, 1945. 
Rev. in TLS, April 14, p. 177; in NG&Q, CLXxxvill, 153-54. 

Bell, Walter George. Story of London’s great fire. London: Lane, 
1944. Pp. 267. 

Bopp, Kar] R. ‘‘The Bank of England.’’ Canadian journal of eco- 
nomics and political science, x1 (1945), 616-27. 

Review article on Clapham’s The Bank of England. 

Bragg, Mary Jane. ‘‘ American news in English periodicals, 1783- 
1800.’’ HLQ, vit (1945), 393-403. 

Browning, Andrew. Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby and Duke of 
Leeds, 1632-1712, Vol. u: Letters. Glasgow: Jackson, Son and 
Co., 1944. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 10, p. 69. 

Bunt, Cyril G. E. ‘‘The art of the pageant as illustrated in prints.” 

Connoisseur, cxv (1945), 71-78, 111. 
On William III and Queen Anne pageants. 

Catalogue of Sir Christopher Wren’s drawings at All Souls, St. 
Paul’s Library, Sir John Soane’s Collection, &c., with plate 
references to those mublished in the Wren Society’s volumes. 
Index to Vols. 1-x1x. (Wren Society, Vol. xx.) London: Wren 
Society, 1943. 

. — the publication of the Wren Society volumes. Rev. in TLS, Feb. 

» 0%. 

Clark, H. F. ‘‘ Eighteenth century elysiums: the role of ‘association’ 
in the landscape movement.’’ Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, v1 (1943), 165-89. 

Coate, Mary (ed.). The letter-book of John Viscount Mordaunt, 
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1658-1660. (Camden 3d ser., Vol. uxrx.) London: Royal His- 
torical Society, 1945. Pp. 196. 

de Beer, E. S. ‘‘The House of Lords in the Parliament of 1680.’’ 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xx (1943), 22- 
37. 

De la Torre, Lillian. Elizabeth is missing; or, truth triumphant: an 


eighteenth century mystery. New York: Knopf, 1945. Pp. 266. 
On Elizabeth Canning. See the entry below under Lillian Bueno McCue. 
Dickson, Charles. The life of Michael Dwyer. Dublin: Brown and 

Nolan, 1944. . 
On ‘‘the Wicklow guerilla captain of 1798.’’ Rev. by R. H. in Studies, 

XXXIV, 128-29. 

Feden, Robert. ‘Two XVII and XVIII century travel forgeries.’’ 
NGQ, cLXxxrx (1945), 186-87. 

Fink, Zera 8. The classical republicans: an essay in the recovery of a 
pattern of thought in seventeenth century England. (Northwest- 
ern University studies in the humanities, No. rx.) Evanston: 
Northwestern University, 1945. Pp. xi + 225. 


Rev. by Clarence J. Ryan in Catholic historical review, xxx1, 332-33. 

In his preface Mr. Fink asserts that he is writing a chapter in the history 
of ideas, that the Renaissance led to imitations of classical models in politics 
as in many other fields of human endeavor, and that he has studied both the 
literary and other ramifications of these imitations. The first two of these 
claims and part of the third are fully justified. The only donbt that arises 
concerns ‘‘the other ramifications.’’ A historian would like to know what in- 
fluence the classical tradition had upon republicans like Ireton, or upon level- 
lers like Walwyn, or upon the small groups that engineered the Rye House 
Plot and worried staider politicians after the Revolution of 1688. Ludlow and 
Wildman are mentioned as republicans, but whether they derived any of their 
notions from antique wisdom is not stated. If the famous remark of Hobbes 
is true—that one of the most frequent causes of rebellion was reading Greek 
and Roman histories — the utterances of leading rebels should demonstrate the 
source of their political views. However, desire for more does not necessarily 
lead to dissatisfaction with what is at hand, and, recognizing its limits, this 
isa very satisfying book. 

The author’s most original contribution is the proof of the high reputation 
Venice and her constitution enjoyed in seventeenth-century England. The 
proof of Harrington’s indebtedness in his Oceana is conclusive. This admira- 
tion continued after the Restoration. Andrew Marvell, Henry Nevill, and Al- 
gernon Sydney, who had formed their political ideas during the Puritan Revo- 
lution, all refer approvingly to the ‘‘serene’’ republic. All three may have 
learnt to extol Venice from Harrington, upon whom the last two leaned heavily 
in parts of their treatises. Whenever Mr. Fink is dealing directly with repub- 
lican writers, his footing is sure, but when he is depicting the history of their 
times he sometimes stumbles (the description of Shaftesbury as one of the 
“suppressors’’ of the Popish Plot is, however, a misprint for ‘‘supporters’’). 
The Whig party is said to have been composed of ‘‘the commercial classes of 
the cities, the Puritan squires of the House of Commons,’’ and some great 
landowners. This omits the yeomanry and the monied interest, against which 
Swift was to rail, and implies that squires were Whig, though actually the 
country gentlemen were mostly Tory. The author rarely cites a modern history 
for the reign of Charles II, and places excessive reliance upon Sir John Dal- 
tymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, first printed in Dr. Johnson’s 
day, A small point — why is the poem ‘‘Britannia and Rawleigh’’ attributed 
to “‘the second half’? of the 1670’s? There are many indications that it cannot 
have been written later than 1674 and probably in the first part of that year. 
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What Mr. Fink says about the authorship of the satire is worthy of notice. 
It certainly strengthens the attribution to Andrew Marvell. Taken as a whole 
the book is a valuable study of a neglected subject and has many suggestive 
asides, — GODFREY DAVIES. 

Frost, Maurice. ‘‘Lock Hospital collection of hymn tunes.’’ Corr, 


in TLS, Jan. 6, 1945, p. 11. 
On two editions with forewords dated 1769 and 1792 in the British Museum, 


Geoghegan, Joseph A. ‘‘ Notes on 18th century houses.’’ Dublin his- 
torical record, vit (1945), 41-54. 

Hayes, Richard. ‘‘ Biographical dictionary of Irishmen in France.” 
Studies, xxxiv (1945), 106-18, 259-70, 377-86, 522-32. 

Parts XIII-XvI. 
Heal, Ambrose. ‘‘ Daffy’s N@Q, (1945), 227-28. 
On the eighteenth-century nostrum. 

Henderson, Alfred James. London and the national government, 
1721-1742: a study of City politics and the Walpole adminis- 
tration. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1945. Pp. x + 
242. 

Holeroft, Thomas. Plain and succint narrative of the Gordon Riots, 
London, 1780. Edited by Garland Garvey Smith. (Emory Uni- 
versity publications, sources, and reprints, Ser. 2.) Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga.: Emory University Library, 1944. Pp. 41. 

Horn, D. B. Scottish diplomatists, 1689-1789. (Historical Associa- 
tion publications, No. 132.) London: Published for the Asso- 
ciation by P. 8. King and Staples, 1944. Pp. 18. 

Hughes, Charles W. ‘‘John Christopher Pepusch.’’ Musical quar- 
terly, xxx1 (1945), 54-70. 

Hutton, William. A description of Blackpool in Lancashire fre- 
quented for sea-bathing, 1788. Edited by R. Sharpe France. For 
the Fylde Historical Society. The University Press of Liverpool; 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1944. Pp. 32. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 6, p. 11; in N&Q, CLXxxvill, 22. 

Jarvis, Rupert C. ‘‘Cope’s march north, 1745.’’ EHR, ux (1945), 
365-79. 

Jones, Harold W. ‘‘John Graunt and his bills of mortality.’’ Bul- 
letin of the Medical Library Association, xxx (1945), 3-4. 
Knight, Charles Brunton. History of the city of York. York: The 

author, 1944. Pp. 774. 

Latham, R. C. ‘‘ English revolutionary thought, 1640-60.’’ History, 
xxx (1945), 38-59. 

A review article on Jordan’s Men of substance (1942), Woife’s Leveller 

manifestoes (1944), and Hamilton’s Gerrard Winstanley (1944). 


McCue, Lillian Bueno, ‘‘ Elizabeth Canning in print.’’ Elizabethan 
studies and other essays in honor of George F. Reynolds (Uni- 
versity of Colorado studies . . . in the Humanities, Vol. 1, No. 
4, 1945), pp. 223-32. 

Mitchell, Charles. ‘‘Benjamin West’s ‘Death of General Wolfe’ 
and the popular history piece.’’ Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, vu (1944), 20-33. 
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Mood, Fulmer. The English geographers and the Anglo-American 
frontier im the seventeenth century. (University of California 
publications in geography, Vol. v1, No. 9.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1944. Pp. 363-96. 

Rev. by Lawrence H. Gipson in AHR, L, 827. 

Muir, Perey H. ‘‘The rolling press in Georgian times: the firm of 
Laurie and Whittle.’’ Connoisseur, cxv1 (1945), 92-97. 

Murray, John J. ‘‘Sweden and the Jacobites in 1716.’’ HLQ, vin 
(1945), 259-76. 

Nahm, Milton C. ‘‘The ‘common man’ and his education.’’ Ethics, 
(1945), 60-70. 

Cites ideas of Hobbes and Swift on the subject. 

Norman, Hubert J. ‘‘The relation of mental disorder to events in 
history.’’ Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, xxx 
(1945), 60-79. 

Some material on the eighteenth century. 

Quarrell, W. H. ‘‘A Frenchman in London, 1789.’’ N&Q, cuxxx1x 
(1945), 26-31. 

Translates the seventh chapter of Decremps’s Le Parisien a Londre. 

Schuyler, R. L. The fall of the old colonial system: a study in Brit- 
ish free trade, 1770-1870. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1945. Pp. ix + 344. 

Sitwell, Sacheverell. British architects and craftsmen: a survey of 
taste, design, and style during three centuries, 1600 to 1830. 
London: Batsford, 1945. Pp. 196. 


Rev. by H. L. Hicks in Church quarterly review, CLX1, 113-15; in TLS, July 
14, pp. 325-26, 


Sparrman, Anders. A voyage round the world with Captain James 
Cook in H.M.S. Resolution. Introduction and Notes by Owen 
Rutter. Wood-engravings by Peter Barker-Mill. London : Golden 
Cockerel Press, 1945. 


An account by a Swedish botanist who accompanied Cook, apparently now 
first translated into English. Rev. in TLS, March 17, p. 130. 


Stettner, Walter F. ‘‘Sir James Steuart on the public debt.’’ Quar- 
terly journal of economics, LIx (1945), 451-76. 
A study of eighteenth-century public debt literature, especially of Steuart. 
Sykes, Norman. ‘‘ Archbishop Wake and the Whig party, 1716-23: 
a study in the incompatibility of temperament.’’ Cambridge 
historical journal, vit (1945), 93-112. 

Tate, W. E. ‘‘Opposition to parliamentary enclosure in eighteenth- 
century England.’’ Agricultural History, x1x (1945), 137-42. 
Toynbee, Margaret R. ‘‘ An early correspondence of Queen Mary of 

Modena.’’ N&Q, cuxxxvi (1945), 90-94, 112-18, 135-40. 
Toynbee, Margaret R. ‘‘King Charles II and Diisseldorf.’’ N&Q, 
CLXxxvill (1945), 46-49. 
Viner, Jacob. ‘‘Clapham on the Bank of England.’’ Economica, xu 
(1945), 61-68. 
Wadsworth, John E. ‘‘The Bank of England: 1694-1944.’’ History, 
xxx (1945), 60-74. 
A review article on Clapham’s The Bank of England (1944). 
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‘*Sir Robert Walpole, 1675-1745: the minister for the House of 
Commons.’’ Leading article in TLS, March 24, 1945, pp. 133-34, 
Willcox, William B. ‘‘Lord Lansdowne on the French Revolution 
and the Irish Rebellion.’’ JMH, xvir (1945), 29-36. 
Prints letters of the period 1793-98. 

Wittkower, Rudolf. ‘‘Pseudo-Palladian elements in English neo- 
classical architecture.’’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, vi (1948), 154-64. 

Y[ates], F. A. ‘‘An Italian in Restoration England.’’ Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, v1 (1943), 216-17. 


On the portrayal of contemporary conditions in Giovanni Torriano’s The 
Italian reviv’d: or, the introduction to the Italian tongue (1673). 
‘“The year 1745.’’ Leading article in TLS, Nov. 3, 1945, pp. 517-19, 
Largely concerned with the way the Rising of 1745 has been treated by 
historians. 


III. PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


Addison, W. G. Religious equality in modern England, 1714-1914. 
London: 8S. P. C. K., 1944. 

Beckett, J. C. ‘‘William King’s administration of the diocese of 
Derry, 1691-1703.”’ Irish historical studies, 1 (1944), 164-80. 

Bett, Henry. The hymns of Methodism. London: Epworth Press, 
1945. 


The third edition ‘‘revised, recast and greatly enlarged’’ of a work which 
first appeared in 1913. Briefly noted in TLS, Sept. 15, p. 444. 

Broad, C. D. ‘‘The new philosophy: Bruno to Descartes.’’ Cam- 
bridge historical journal, vit (1944), 36-54. 

Bryson, Gladys. Man and socicty: the Scottish inquiry of the eight- 
eenth century. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. 
xi + 287. 

The modern social sciences developed out of the moral philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. The discipline of moral philosophy was the study of man 
and his activities; and any given writer would be apt to include such topics 
as—to employ modern terminology — metaphysics, psychology, ethics, eco- 
nomics, government, jurisprudence, social institutions, educational theory, his- 
torical theory, and aesthetics. To be sure, moral philosophy had existed ever 
since the time of Socrates; but the eighteenth century developed a new meth- 
od of inquiry and took to itself a new freedom of thought. And so fruitful 
were its products under these influences that, during the nineteenth century, 
they ripened to maturity and dropped off the parent limb, one by one, to be- 
come separate entities of investigation, each taking to itself the title of ‘‘sci- 
ence’’ in its own right. It would not be amiss, however, to remember that at 
each of the four Scottish universities of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, an 
St. Andrews, there are still two chairs of philosophy, one the Professorship 
of Logic, the other the Professorship of Moral Philosophy. 

The new method and the new freedom of the eighteenth century were the 
experimental method of reasoning and the Enlightenment, respectively. Since 
Copernicus in the sixteenth century and especially since Bacon, Newton, and 
Locke in the seventeenth, the experimental method had been evolving and pro 
ducing results of high consequence in the fields of mathematics and the phys! 
cal sciences, and promise was held for the successful application to yet other 
fields. For the great Newton himself had written: ‘‘If natural philosophy, 
all its parts by pursuing the inductive method, shall at length be perfected, 
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the bounds of moral philosophy will also be enlarged’’ (Optics, the end). This 
prediction the eighteenth-century moral philosophers were determined to fulfill, 
spurred on perhaps by the poet’s counsel to ‘‘ Account for Moral, as for Na- 
tural things.’ 

The enlargement of the bounds of moral philosophy might, however, be 
achieved by other than the inductive method. It might, for instance, be achieved 
by the unaided intellect itself, by a priori Reason. So the period of the phi- 
losophers of Reason, of Descartes and Leibniz, the close of the seventeenth 
and the first half of the eighteenth century, is sometimes known as the Age 
of Reason. A better, because a more inclusive, title is the Age of Enlighten- 
ment. For whatever the instrumentality, the dominant intellectual impulse 
of the age was to study man as man; the Socratic Know thyself was popular- 
ized in the Popean The proper study of mankind is man. And the emphasis 
upon man inevitably led, consciously in some instances, unconsciously in oth- 
ers, to the secularization of thought, to an ‘‘enlightened’’ breaking of the 
shackles of dogmatism and particularly of theological dogmatism. Whether 
by means of Reason or of induction, therefore, the age was the Age of En- 
lightenment. 

Among those eighteenth-century philosophers professing to follow the ex- 
perimental method, the most important both in inherent worth and in influence 
was that group of Scottish writers variously known as the Sentimentalists, 
the Moral Sense School, the Common Sense School, or — viewed personally — 
simply as David Hume and his friends. Hume’s friends included Adam Fer- 
guson, Francis Hutcheson, Lord Kames, Lord Monboddo, Thomas Reid, and 
Adam Smith. It is on this influential and cosmopolitan group of moral phi- 
losophers, regarded as a school—‘‘a school of high order, too’’— because 
they were ‘‘so closely connected by ties of friendship and by the relation of 
teacher and pupil’’ (p. 2) that Miss Gladys Bryson focusses her attention 
in Man and society: the Scottish inquiry of the eighteenth century. 

Miss Bryson’s intent in so doing is twofold: first, to examine in the compre- 
hensive older moral philosophy the matrix out of which the modern social 
sciences were born and, second, to study in detail the attempts of the Scottish 
group to develop an empirical science of man and society. In carrying out 
this program she always bears in mind the observation of John Dewey, quoted 
on the fly-leaf: ‘‘For these larger [general philosophical] ideas within the 
scope of which social theorizing has been carried on, have as a rule been de- 
rived, consciously or tacitly, from some comprehensive view of the universe 
and man.... The philosopher has not as a rule traced the ramifications of his 
ideas in economics, politics, the writing of history, jurisprudence, or the de- 
velopment of educational theories; workers in the latter fields have often taken 
current ideas ready made, and omitted to ask for their source in prior philo- 
sophie speculation, and to consider the degree in which they are affected — 
or infected — by that origin.’’ 

Historians of the social sciences, in particular, have somewhat strangely 
neglected to make detailed study of the eighteenth-century moral philosophy, 
and Miss Bryson deserves great credit for her pioneer courage in undertaking 
80 extensive and so important a task, first approached some years ago in a 
series of periodical articles and now brought to completion in the present study. 
After a general introductory chapter, she examines topically Adam Ferguson’s 
system of moral philosophy considered as a typical scheme, man’s place in 
hature, man’s past, human nature, society, and select social institutions (mar- 
riage and family, education, law and government, political economy, religion, 
and language) ; a concluding chapter generalizes on some aspects of this com- 
plex of ideas. 

Considered on the level of usefulness to the general reader and especially 
to the student of social theories, Miss Bryson’s work will be well regarded — 
it is to be hoped — by a wide circle of readers. Her style is refreshingly read- 
able and” sometimes even lively, and her keen awareness of problems places 
her exposition far above the customary series of mere summaries of thought. 
Certainly no one will quarrel with the modestly phrased and yet highly sig- 
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nificant hope of the author ‘‘that this study in moral philosophy, here con- 
sidered as embodying the chief theoretical background of our modern social 
sciences, may perhaps, with other like methodological efforts, turn up the 
mould about the roots of the vines and help to procure a more plentiful vintage 
for our own day’’ (pp. 244-45). Some readers may, indeed, be annoyed from 
time to time by a slight tone of condescension which creeps in when consider- 
ing social concepts or methods no longer acceptable to the twentieth-century 
sociologist. This is probably but over-sensitivity to the latter part of Dewey’s 
statement quoted above but represents, nevertheless, an unhistorical attitude. 

Considered as an historical study of certain important eighteenth-century 
thinkers, however, Man and society will not pass the scrutiny of specialist 


readers entirely unchallenged. It is always the hard fate of works covering a’ 


multitude of subjects-—as surely one on moral philosophy must do — to run 
up against the specialist on each subject. The reviewer will not be going be- 
yond the usual license, therefore, if in the following remarks he concentrates 
upon some of the major issues brought up by Miss Bryson’s handling of the 
Hume problem, the more especially since she concedes Hume to be the ‘‘ pivot 
and provocation to the group,’’ ‘‘standing head and shoulders above them 
all’? (p. 2). For the main point I wish to discuss is Hume as the key figure 
of a school of thought. 

The Hume problem is especially difficult to handle in a general work because 
of the necessity of disentangling the traditional Hume and the historical 
Hume, that is, Hume as he was misunderstood by but influenced his contem- 
poraries and Hume according to his own intentions. The traditional Hume is 
that composite of a relatively few notorious purple passages that have sufficed 
for nearly two centuries of theologians and philosophers to sharpen their con- 
troversial spurs upon. This was the Hume that Thomas Reid, allegedly of his 
school, accused of engendering a ‘‘monster’’ in 1739, said monster being the 
Treatise of human nature. Reid’s misconception of that first work was so typi- 
cal and so influential that it will be useful to examine in some details its aims, 
sources, and methods. 

Hume’s own commentary on the Treatise is highly instructive. It appeared 
early in 1740 in an anonymous pamphlet — unnoticed incidentally by Miss 
Bryson — An Abstract of a book lately published; entituled, A treatise of 
human Nature, &c., wherein the chief argument of that book is farther illus- 
trated and explained. The opening paragraphs read in part: 


This book seems to be wrote upon the same plan with several other works 
that have had a great vogue of late years in England. . . . Our writers 
seem even to have started a new kind of philosophy, which promises more 
both to the entertainment and advantage of mankind, than any other with 
which the world has been yet acquainted. ... ’Tis at least worth while to 
try if the science of man will not admit of the same accuracy which several 
parts of natural philosophy are found susceptible of. There seems to be 
all the reason in the world to imagine that it may be carried to the greatest 
degree of exactness. If, in examining several phaenomena, we find that 
they resolve themselves into one common principle, and can trace this prin- 
ciple into another, we shall at last arrive at those few simple principles 
on which all the rest depend. And tho’ we can never arrive at the ultimate 
principles, ’tis a satisfaction to go as far as our faculties will allow us. 

This seems to have been the aim of our late philosophers, and, among the 
rest, of this author. He proposes to anatomize human nature in a regular 
manner, and promises to draw no conclusions but where he is authorized 
by experience. He talks with contempt of hypotheses; and insinuates, that 
such of our countrymen as have banished them from moral philosophy, have 
done a more signal service to the world, than my Lord Bacon, whom he 
considers as the father of experimental physicks. He mentions, on this occa- 
sion, Mr. Locke, my Lord Shaftsbury, Dr. Mandeville, Mr. Hutchison, Dr. 
Butler, who, tho’ they differ in many points among themselves, seem 
to agree in founding their accurate disquisitions of human nature intirely 
upon experience. 
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Beside the satisfaction of being acquainted with what most nearly con- 
cerns us, it may be safely affirmed, that almost all the sciences are compre- 
hended in the science of human nature, and are dependent on it. The sole 
end of logic is to explain the principles and Operations of our reasoning 
faculty, and the nature of our ideas; morals and criticism regard our tastes 
and sentiments; and politics consider men as united in society, and depen- 
dent on each other. This treatise therefore of human nature seems intended 
for a system of the sciences. The author has finished what regards logic, 
and has laid the foundation of the other parts in his account of the pas- 
sions. 


In brief: the aim is to establish the science of man (including psychology, 
logic, ethics, political science, aesthetics, and criticism) ; the source is human 
nature as known through experience, personal (introspection) and group (his- 
tory), supplemented by the ‘‘cautious observation of human life, . . . the com- 
mon course of the world, . . . men’s behaviour in company, in affairs, and in 
their pleasures’’ (Treatise, Introd., the end); the method is experimental, 
with the caution that metaphysical ultimates will never be reached. White- 
head’s ‘‘Seek simplicity, and distrust it’’ is a good statement of Hume’s 
attitude. 

Hume’s ‘‘contempt of hypotheses,’’ which follows closely Newton’s cele- — 
brated ‘‘I frame no hypotheses, hypotheses non fingo,’’ has sometimes been 
misconstrued as the rejection of all theorizing. The word hypothesis, however, 
was taken by Newton as a provisional theory not based upon phenomena: 
‘‘for whatever is not deduced from the phenomena is to be called an hypo- 
thesis; and hypotheses, whether metaphysical or physical, whether of occult 
qualities or mechanical, have no place in experimental philosophy. In this 
philosophy particular propositions are inferred from the phenomena and af- 
terwards rendered general by induction’? (Gen. Scholium at end of the Prin- 
cipia). This scientific method of analysis and synthesis, it will be observed, 


_ contains within it an implicit skepticism by way of limitation. 


Newton, comments Hume with approval, ‘‘trod with cautious and therefore 
the more secure steps, the only road which leads to true philosophy’’; Hume 
then proceeds: ‘‘While Newton seemed to draw off the veil from some of 
the mysteries of nature, he showed at the same time the imperfections of the 
mechanical philosophy, and thereby restored her ultimate secrets to that ob- 
security, in which they ever did and ever will remain’’ (History of England, 
Ch. 71). The specific Humian statement of skepticism already noted is a far 
ery from the complete Pyrrhonianism attributed to him by Reid and so many 
others. Yet it supplies the basis for the understanding of his critique of the 
metaphysical foundations of cause and effect in the ‘‘occult quality’’ of 
power. Almost all of Hume’s contemporaries, more especially those of his 
school, as it is represented by Miss Bryson, missed the fundamental point that 
it was by means of a skeptically limited experimentalism that he deliberately 
set out to construct those sections of moral philosophy which we today call 
the social sciences. If, then, those of the school writing after Hume wrote 
mainly with the intent of refuting him—as they did—the question must 
arise as to the propriety of considering the Scottish moral philosophers as a 
school at all. This question is not merely academic but one of fundamental 
methodology. For if they are regarded as a school, the writer will naturally 
be prone to generalize as to their school assumptions and conclusions. This 
Miss Bryson has done and with somewhat disastrous consequences. 

The difficulties of dealing with any group thought are prodigious, but the 
difficulties of dealing with a group united only in opposition to their most 
brilliant member might well seem to be insuperable. To simplify the case I 
omit all reference to the unhappy plight of that great individualist and Pla- 
tonist, Lord Monboddo, in being classified in an empirical school and rest the 
case upon Hume alone. In the following generalizations offered by Miss Bry- 
son, Hume is not excluded. Thus we are told, for example, that the group 
shared ‘‘a passion for mathematics and mathematical tools usable in the pur- 
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suit of science’’ (p. 21); ‘‘a judgment that the achievements of the human 
race could be charted in a unilinear development’’ (p. 243); a ‘‘concept of 
progress ... [as] a metaphysic, a scientific credo, a value judgment, a phi- 
losophy of history’’ (p. 243); a ‘‘disjunction of science and history which 
has continued to plague the social sciences even into our own times’’ (p. 243); 
the employment of the ‘‘concepts of God, final causes, teleology .. . [in] 
discussions which were intended to be scientific?’ (pp. 243-44). Strange con- 
clusions, indeed, about a thinker who opposed the high pretensions of mathe- 
matics, who held a cyclical theory of history, who repudiated the idea of prog- 
ress, who regarded the data of history as the experiments of science, who re- 
jected the religious hypothesis, final causes, and teleology! In all fairness to 
Miss Bryson, however, it seems evident from a close examination of the spe- 
cific passages on Hume that she would not have drawn these conclusions un- 
qualifiedly, if at all, on Hume alone, yet she has permitted herself to do so 
on the school of which she maintains that he was a component part. 

Again, the relationship between Hume as philosopher and as historian, made 
unnecessarily obscure by so many commentators, is not clarified by Miss Bry- 
son. Yet a well known passage in the Enquiry concerning human understanding 
(Sect. VIII, Pt. 1, Par. 7) would seem to afford the basie clue: ‘‘Its [His- 
tory’s] chief use is only to discover the constant and universal principles of 
human nature, by shewing men in all varieties of circumstances and situations, 
and furnishing us with materials, from which we may form our observations, 
and become acquainted with the regular springs of human action and _ be- 
haviour. These records of wars, intrigues, factions, and revolutions, are so 
many collections of experiments, by which the politician or moral philosopher 
fixes the principles of his science; in the same manner as the physician or 
natural philosopher becomes acquainted with the nature of plants, minerals, 
and other external objects, by the experiments, which he forms concerning 
them.’’ The difference between the philosopher and the historian, according 
to Hume, is mainly one of emphasis; the data of history provide source ma- 
terials of human nature for the use of the philosopher (and the social scien- 
tist). In emphasizing and in deprecating (e.g., pp. 18-19) introspection as the 
chief means of providing such materials for the eighteenth-century moral 
philosophers, Miss Bryson neglects the added means of history. In this con- 
nection she seems to assume that the copious histerical references in their 
works were added merely for the sake of confirmation of theories already 
formulated (e.g., p. 86). In view of Hume’s express pronouncement above, 
however, the case is not altogether proved; and what went with Hume presum- 
ably went also to some extent with the others. 

Miss Bryson, furthermore, deprecates at considerable length (pp. 109-13) 
the use by the moral philosophers of ‘‘Theoretical’’ or ‘‘Conjectural’’ or 
‘*Natural’’ history. Much of her argument by way of commentary on Profes- 
sor Teggart’s extended discussion is certainly to the point; nevertheless, some 
simplification may not be out of order. To take a specific instance: What pre- 
cisely did Hume imply by entitling his essay The natural history of religion? 
To answer in brief: Hume implied by natural (1) human nature as opposed 
to the supernatural, (2) the psychologically probable as opposed to tlie cer- 
tainty of revelation; he implied by history the scientific organization of data 
as opposed to the chronological; he implied by religion the hypothesis of super- 
natural rule of the universe. The natural history of religion, therefore, meant 
to Hume a psychologically probable theory of the origin and development of 
the religious hypothesis. Given the known facts of human nature, Hume’s 
thesis ran, it does not seem probable that the Biblical account of original 
theism, from which erring mankind lapsed periodically into polytheism, is 
true. All of this was clearly seen by Warburton — to give the devil his due— 
in his abusive attack on Hume in Remarks on Mr. David Hume’s Essay on the 
natural history of religion (1757). I see no evidence that Hume, at least, 
made the fatal blunder of equating The natural history of religion with 4 
chronological account of what actually occurred during the course of civiliza- 
tion. His own spirited criticism of writers doing just exactly that with the 
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theory of the social contract is too well known to need citation here. Conse- 
quently I am not at all sure that Hume would have accepted unqualifiedly 
Dugald Stewart’s account (quoted pp. 87-89 and again pp. 235-36) of ‘‘ Theo- 
retical or Conjectural History’’ as coinciding ‘‘ pretty nearly in its meaning 
with that of Natural History, as employed by Mr. Hume... .’’ 

One minor point of omission in Miss Bryson’s presentation of the eight- 
eenth-century moral philosophers may deserve mention. Alone of Hume’s list 
of five of ‘‘our late philosophers’? employing the experimental method of 
reasoning in their researches on human nature, Bishop Butler passes unnoticed. 
This total exclusion is the more curious as Butler was most influential among 
the Scottish thinkers and his analogical arguments concerning religion were 
handled with particular respect by Hume. Indeed, it seems likely that Butler 
was the Cleanthes of Hume’s Dialogues concerning natural religion (see my 
Bishop Butler and the age of reason |New York, 1936], passim, and especially 
‘“‘The enigma of Hume,’’ Mind, XLV [1936], 334-49). Incidentally Miss Bry- 
son’s one fleeting reference to Butler is indexed under Bishop Samuel Butler! 

In relation to matters purely technical and scholarly, two protests must be 
lodged against Miss Bryson’s handling of notes and bibliographies. In accor- 
dance with certain practices she has placed all notes at the end of the volume. 
So the careful reader patiently turns back only to be rewarded, in most in- 
stances, with a mere title and page reference. David Hume, on his deathbed in 
1776, was similarly annoyed by Gibbon’s Decline and fall and wrote to the 
publisher in complaint. When will scholars learn the lesson of distinguishing 
' between references and appendices? Hume’s own practise of placing the one 
at the bottom of the page and the other at the end of the volume has much 
to recommend it, although I have encountered scholars employing the opposite 
system with success. The main point of convenience for readers is to differen- 
tiate. Publishers, at least university publishers, will normally adopt some such 
system when requested to do so. 

But Miss Bryson has accepted another and much more irritating device, 
that of mingling bibliographies with notes. At the close of the notes to Chap- 
ter I is a section (pp. 251-53) entitled ‘‘Supplementary bibliography,’’ which, 
in turn, is subdivided into four parts: (1) General works to which no specific 
reference is made in this chapter; (2) Scotland’s relations abroad; (3) Auto- 
biographical and biographical works of special significance; (4) Discussions 
of eighteenth-century ethics. The inference from this paraphernalia would 
seem to be that the reader is expected to use the notes for bibliographical 
reference, supplemented by the above lists — surely a most inconvenient system. 
There seems to be no valid reason why a learned work of a nature requiring 
bibliographies should not be provided with a separate bibliographical section. 

A final comment concerns Miss Bryson’s bibliographies themselves, and this 
time it is not a matter of taste or of convenience but of scholarship. The only 
separate bibliography is a list (pp. 275-79) of ‘‘Principal works of the Scot- 
tish authors under discussion.’’ Although this list pretends only to give ‘‘the 
bare facts of initial publication and does not include detailed information on 
the history of editions’’ (p. 275), the fact remains that it is highly inaccurate 
even within that legitimately restricted scope. By way of illustration, the fol- 
lowing errors and omissions were noted in the section on Hume: (1) No men- 
tion is made that A treatise of human nature (1739-40) appeared anonymous- 
ly, although other anonymous works are so described. (2) Similarly no men- 
tion is made that Essays, moral and political (1741-42) appeared anonymous- 
ly. (3) Philosophical essays concerning hwman understanding appeared in a 
second edition in London in 1750 as well as in a so-called ‘‘Second Edition’? 
in London in 1751. The latter only is listed. (4) Essays and treatises on sev- 
eral subjects appeared in London in four volumes, 1753-56. This information 
is given as: ‘‘ Essays and Treatises on General Subjects. 4 vols. Edinburgh 
and London, 1753-54.’’ (5) Two essays, London, 1777, represents the unau- 
thorized and posthumous publication of the essays, ‘‘Of suicide’’ and ‘‘Of 
the immortality of the soul’’; the work appeared without the names of the 
author or the publisher and without any titles to the essays. This information 
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is given as: ‘‘ Two Essays: On Suicide; The Immortality of the Soul. London, 
1757.’’ (6) Dialogues concerning natural religion appeared in 1779 without 
indication of place of publication on the title-page. In the same year a second 
edition was printed naming London; the latter seems to be the volume listed, 
I omit later errors on Hume and those on other writers and can only comment 
that an inaccurate bibliography does not make for ‘‘convenient reference’’ 
(p. 275); indeed, it might better be omitted.— ExNest CAMPBELL MOSSNER 
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Concerned with the influence of George Whitefield. 

Wearmouth, Robert F. Methodism and the common people of the 

eighteenth century. London: Epworth Press, 1945. Pp. 276. 
Rev. in Durham University journal, xxxvu, 105-6; in TLS, April 28, p. 201. 

Weisinger, Herbert. ‘‘English attitudes toward the relationship 
between the Renaissance and the Reformation.’’ Church history, 
xiv (1945), 167-87. 

Some material on the eighteenth century. 

Wilbur, Earl Morse. A history of Unitarianism: Socinianism and 
its antecedents. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1945. Pp. 617. 
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IV. LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘A tentative calendar of daily theatrical per- 
formances, 1660-1700.’’ Research studies of the State College of 
Washington, xim (1945), 225-83. 

Bate, Walter Jackson. ‘‘The sympathetic imagination in eighteenth- 
century English criticism.’’ ELH, xu (1945), 144-64. 

Bentley, Gerald Eades. Shakespeare and Jonson: their reputations 
in the seventeenth century compared. 2 vols. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, [1945]. 

Rev. by Baldwin Maxwell in PQ, xxiv, 91-93; by Percy Simpson in RES, 
xxI, 334-36; by F. P. Wilson in Library, 4th ser., xxvi, 199-202; in NG&Q, 
CLXXXVIII, 241-42. 

Betz, Siegmund A. E. ‘‘The operatic criticism of the Tatler and 
Spectator.’’ Musical quarterly, xxx1 (1945), 318-30. 

Bishop, Carter R. ‘‘ ‘Peace is my dear delight’.’?’ West Virginia 
University bulletin: philological studies, 1v (1943), 64-76. 

Concerned with the conventions of satire. 

Boas, F. S. American scenes, Tudor to Georgian, in the English 
literary mirror. London: Humphrey Milford, 1944. Pp. 20. 

The Presidential address to the English Association. 

Boys, Richard C. ‘‘The beginnings of the American poetical miscel- 
lany, 1714-1800.’’ American literature, xvi (1945), 127-39. 

Some evidence of the extent to which the Americans read eighteenth-century 
English poetry. 

Brown, Wallace C. ‘‘Dramatic tension in neoclassic satire.’’ Col- 
lege English, vt (1945), 263-69. 

Considers Dryden’s ‘‘Absalom and Achitophel,’’ Pope’s ‘‘ Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot,’’ Johnson’s ‘‘London’’ and ‘‘The vanity of human wishes,’’ and 
Churchill’s ‘‘ Fragment of a dedication to Dr. W. Warburton.’’ 

Bullitt, John, and Bate, W. J. ‘‘Distinetions between fancy and 
imagination in eighteenth-century English criticism.’? MLN, Lx 
(1945), 8-15. 

Clarke, M. L. Greek studies in England, 1700-1830. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1945. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 1, p. 570; in N&Q, CLXxxIx, 264. 

Green-Armytage, R. N. ‘‘ William Bereton.’’ N&Q, cLxxxix (1945), 
107-8. Cf. ibid., p. 131. 

Some biographical details about this minor actor. 

Hook, Lueyle. ‘‘ James Bridges drops in at the theater.’’ HLQ, vin 
(1945), 306-11. 

Theatrical attendance from 1697 to 1702 by the future Duke of Chandos. 
Hughes, Leo, and Scouten, A. H. ‘‘John Rich and the holiday sea- 

sons of 1732-3.’’ RES, xx1 (1945), 46-52. 

Kliger, Samuel. ‘‘The ‘Goths’ in England: an introduction to the 
Gothic vogue in eighteenth-century aesthetic discussion.’’ MP, 
xLin (1945), 107-17. 

A valuable contribution to the study of the term ‘‘Gothic’’ as used in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, particularly its origin and use in politi- 
cal discussions. Mr. Kliger traces the descent of the word from mediaeval writ- 
ers, its association in England with constitutional and democratic forms of gov- 
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ernment, and its transference from political to aesthetic discussion, where 

‘*Gothie’’ style and taste become at times party issues, the Whigs using the 

term sympathetically and the Tories disparagingly. 

Liljegren, S. B. Essence and attitude in English romanticism. 
(Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska Vetenskap-Samfundet i 
Uppsala: XXXVII, 2.) Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells, 1945. 
Pp. 253. 

Some material on the eighteenth century. 

MacCarthy, B. G. Women writers: their contribution to the English 

novel, 1621-1744, Cork: Cork University Press, 1945. Pp. 288. 
Rev. in TLS, May 12, p. 225. 

Miles, Josephine. ‘‘From good to bright: a note in poetic history.” 
PMLA, ux (1945), 766-74. 

Touches briefly on eighteenth-century poetry. 

Nathan, Hans. ‘‘Negro impersonation in eighteenth century Eng- 
land.’’? Music Library Association notes, 1 (1945), 245-54. 
Nielsen, Elizabeth KE. ‘‘ Attitudes of English writers (1690-1750) 
towards the English poor.’’ Summaries of doctoral dissertations 
submitted to the Graduate School of Northwestern University 
. . . Jdune-September, 1944, Vol. (Chicago and Evanston: 

Northwestern University, 1945), pp. 23-27. 

Parker, William R. ‘‘Winstanley’s Lives: an appraisal.’’ MLQ, 
vi (1945), 313-18. 

Argues that Winstanley’s Lives of the most famous English Poets (1687) 


is less indebted to Edward Phillips’ Theatrum poetarum than has been pre- 
viously thought. 


Pearce, Roy Harvey. ‘‘The eighteenth-century Scottish primitiv- 
ists: some reconsiderations. ELH, xu (1945), 203-20. 

R., G. O. ‘An autumn night’s adventure: an echo of the Colchester 
stage in 1679.’’ Essex review, tiv (1945), 59-60. 

Renwick, W. L. ‘‘Notes on some lesser poets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.’’ Essays on the eighteenth century presented to David 
Nichol Smith in honour of his seventieth birthday (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1945), pp. 130-46. 

Reflections on the general nature of eighteenth-century verse as written by 


such poets as Whitehead, Akenside, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Soame Jen- 
yns, Dyer, Matthew Green. 


Richmond, Admiral Sir Herbert. ‘‘The naval officer in fiction.” 
Essays and studies by members of the English Association, Vol. 
xxx, 1944, collected by C. H. Wilkinson (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1945), pp. 7-25. 

a he the authors treated are Ned Ward, Smollett, Fannie Burney, Jane 


Seouten, Arthur H. ‘‘Shakespeare’s plays in the theatrical reper- 
tory when Garrick came to London.’’ Studies in English, De- 
partment of English, the University of Texas, 1944 (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1945), pp. 257-68. 

Further evidence to correct the misconception ‘‘that Garrick was responsible 


for both the revival and the popularity of Shakespeare’s plays on the mid- 
eighteenth-century London stage.’’ Mr. Scouten’s conclusion is that the fashion 
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for Shakespeare had already set in and that Garrick merely helped to advance 


it. 

Seeber, Edward D. ‘‘Ideal languages in the French and English 
imaginary voyages.’’ PMLA, Lux (1945), 586-97. 

Speaight, George. ‘‘A note on toy theatre lighting.’’ N&Q, 


cLxxxvill (1945), 20-21. 
On the early use of footlights. 


Sprague, Arthur Colby. Shakespeare and the actors: the stage hat 
ness in his plays, 1660-1905. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, 1944. Pp. xxvii + 440. 
Rev. by Harley Granville-Barker in MLN, Lx, 127-31; by Allardyce Nicoll 
in University of Toronto quarterly, xiv, 217-18. 


Sutherland, James. ‘‘Some aspects of eighteenth-century prose.’’ 
Essays on the eighteenth century presented to David Nichol 
Smith in honour of his seventieth birthday (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1945), pp. 94-110. 

Swale, Ellis. ‘‘Mrs. Siddon’s residence in Paddington.’’ N&Q, 
CLXxXx1x (1945), 108. 

Swedenberg, H. T., Jr. The theory of the epic in England, 1650- 
1800. (University of California publications in English, Vol. 
xv.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1944. Pp. xi + 396. 

Rev. by Robert Shafer in MLN, Lx, 345-47; by James R. Sutherland in RES, 

xxI, 336-37; by Hoyt Trowbridge in MLQ, vi, 498-500. 

Symons, Julian. ‘‘ Restoration comedy (Reconsiderations I1).’’ 
Kenyon review, vil (1945), 185-97. 

Sypher, Wylie. ‘‘ Baroque afterpiece: the picturesque.’’ Gazctte des 
beaux-arts, Xxvit (1945), 39-58. 

Taylor, Houghton W. ‘‘ ‘Particular character’: an early phase of 
a literary evolution.’’? PMLA, ux (1945), 161-74. 


An outline, succinct but well- documented, of a notable change in the theory 
of prose-fiction and other arts — namely, from preference for universality in 
characterization to particularity. The chief steps away from Fielding’s, John- 
son’s, and Reynolds’ theories are carefully traced, including those taken by 
Hurd, Kames, Walpole, Hazlitt, Blake, and Coleridge, the last being the most 
important and profound. The choice of significant quotations to mark the dif- 
ferent stages is excellent. — ExNest BrexNBAuUM. 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘‘Matthew Arnold and eighteenth-century po- 
etry.’’ Essays on the cighteenth century presented to David 
Nichol Smith in honour of his seventicth birthday (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1945), pp. 252-73. 

Umphrey, George W. ‘‘Spanish ballads in English: Part I, his- 
torical survey.’’ MLQ, vi (1945), 479-94. 

In part on the eighteenth century. 

Warner, James H. ‘‘ ‘Education of the heart’: observations on the 
eighteenth-century English sentimental movement.’’ Papers of 
the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, & Letters, xxix (1943), 
553-60. 

Winesanker, Michael. ‘‘The record of English musical drama, 1750- 
1800.’’ Cornell University abstract of theses ... for the doctor’s 
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degree, 1944 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1945), pp. 33- 


Vv. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 
(See also Thomas Hobbes and Jonathan Swift.) 

Bond, Richmond P. ‘‘The Spectator: two notes.’’ SP, xii (1945), 
578-80. 

Lewis, C. 8. ‘‘Addison.’’ Essays on the eighteenth century pre- 
sented to David Nichol Smith in honour of his seventieth birth- 
day (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945), pp. 1-14. 

Mark Akenside 

Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Akenside and imagination.’’ SP, xu 
(1945), 769-92. 

Opposes the usual contention that Akenside’s theory of the imagination an- 
ticipates romantic theory and insists that The pleasures of imagination should 
be thought of ‘‘in connection with established moral and esthetic traditions 
of the eighteenth century.’’ Mr. Aldridge contends that ‘‘ Akenside’s concept 
of imagination is an amalgamation of nearly all the characteristics attributed 
to it in esthetic speculation up to the year 1744.’’ 


Houpt, Charles Theodore. Mark Akenside: a biographical and criti- 
cal study. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1944. 
Rev. by A. O. Aldridge in JEGP, xiv, 429-30; in TLS, July 7, p. 320. 
Christopher Anstey 
Powell, William C. Christopher Anstey: Bath Laureate. (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania diss.) Philadelphia, 1944. 
Jane Austen 
Brower, Reuben A. ‘‘The controlling hand: Jane Austen and ‘Pride 
and prejudice’.’’ Scrutiny, xm (1945), 99-111. 
John Auther 
Aubin, Robert A. ‘‘ John Auther, Philomusus.’’ Journal of the Rut- 
gers Unwersity Library, vin (1945), 14-17. 


Jeremy Bentham 

Baumgardt, David. ‘‘Bentham’s ‘censorial’ method.’’ JHI, vi 
(1945), 456-67. 

Baumgardt, David. ‘‘Bentham’s ‘censorial’ method.’’ JHI, v 
code.’’ Library of Congress quarterly journal, 1, No. 2 (1944), 
40-41. 

Bentham, Jeremy. The limits of jurisprudence defined, being Part 
Two of ‘‘An introduction to the principles of morals and legis- 
lation.’’? Now first printed from the author’s manuscript, with 
an introduction by Charles Warren Everett. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1945. 
Pp. 358. 

Richard Bentley 

Litz, Francis Edwards. ‘‘Richard Bentley on beauty, irregularity, 

and mountains.’’ ELH, xm (1945), 327-32. 
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George Berkeley 
Luce, A. A. ‘‘Bishop Berkeley’s gold medals.’’ Hermathena, uxv 
(1945), 34-39. 
Concerning the institution of the award; list of award winners in the eight- 
eenth century. 
Philosophical commentaries, generally called ‘‘The commonplace 
book.’’ By George Berkeley. An editio diplimatica, transcribed 
and edited with an introduction and notes by A. A. Luce. Lon- 


don: Nelson & Sons, 1944. Pp. xlii + 485. Cf. PQ, xxiv, 137. 
Rev. by R. I. Aaron in Mind, Liv, 83-89; by R. R. Hartford in Hermathena, 
Lxv, 117-20; by D. J. B. Hawkins in Dublin review, ccxvi, 84-87; by John 
Laird in Philosophy, xx, 276-77; by H. R. Smart in Philosophical review, Liv, 
184-85; by G. C. S. in Journal of philosophy, xu, 80-82. 


Hugh Blair 
(See Samuel Johnson.) 
William Blake 
Bell, C. F. ‘‘Blake and Flaxman.’’ Corr. in TLS, March 31, 1945, 
. 151. 
ct. Geoffrey Keynes, ibid. 
B{lunt], A. ‘‘Blake’s ‘Brazen serpent’.’’ Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, v1 (1943), 225-27. 
Blunt, Anthony. ‘‘Blake’s pictorial imagination.’’ Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, v1 (1943), 190-212. 
Grierson, H. J. C. ‘‘Blake and Maepherson.’’ Corr. in 7'LS, April 
7, 1945, p. 163. 
Hyder, Clyde K. ‘‘A Swinburne allusion to Blake.’’ PMLA, ux 
(1945), 618. 
Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘‘ Blake, Tulk, and Garth Wilkinson.’’ Library, 
4th ser., xxvi (1945), 190-92. 
Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘‘Blake’s ‘Poetical sketches’.’’ 7ZS, March 10, 
1945, p. 120; March 17, p. 132. 


The first part is concerned with such matters as typography, punctuation, 
and corrections; the second gives a census of twenty-one copies. 


Mabbott, T. O. ‘‘Blake’s ‘Tyger’.’’ N&Q, cuxxx1x (1945), 211-12. 

Mabbott, T. O. ‘‘ William Blake’s ‘Urizen’.’’ N&Q, cuxxx1x (1945), 
161-62. 

Todd, Ruthven. ‘‘The two Blakes.’’ Corr. in TLS, Feb. 10, 1945, p. 
72. 


A ‘‘postscript’’ to Geoffrey Keynes’s ‘‘ Engraver’s called Blake’’ in TLS, 
Jan. 17, 1942. 


James Boswell 
(See also Samuel Johnson.) 
Gray, W. Forbes. ‘‘ James Boswell in the newer light.’’ Quarterly 
review, CCLXXxvill (1945), 456-67. 
Hegeman, Daniel Van Brunt. ‘‘ Boswell and the Abt Jerusalem: a 
—/. on the background of Werther.’’ JEGP, xutv (1945), 367- 
Pottle, F. A. ‘The power of memory in Boswell and Scott,’’ Essays 
on the eighteenth century presented to David Nichol Smith in 
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honour of his seventicth birthday (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1945), pp. 168-89. 

Quennell, Peter. Four portraits: studies of the eighteenth century. 
London: Collins; New York: Viking Press, 1945. Pp. 242. 

The four are Boswell, Gibbon, Sterne, and Wilkes. Rev. by W. B. C. Watkins 

in New York Times book review, July 8, p. 7; in TLS, May 26, p. 246. 

Robert Boyle 

More, Louis Trenchard. The life and works of the Honourable Rob- 
ert Boyle. London and New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944. Pp. xii + 313. Cf. PQ, xxiv, 137-38. 

Rev. by A. M. Witherspoon in MLN, Lx, 192-94; in TLS, May 19, p. 234. 
John Bunyan 

Harrison, Frank Mott. ‘‘The portraiture of John Bunyan.’’ Bap- 

tist quarterly, x1 (1945), 337-42. 
Reproduces six portraits. 

Roe, F. Gordon. ‘‘The face of Bunyan and a great literary for- 
gery.’’ Connoisseur, cxv (1945), 10-15. 

Distinguishes ‘‘the true, the mistaken, the false’’ portraits. Seventeen illus- 
trations. 

Sharrock, Roger. ‘‘Bunyan and the emblem writers.’’ RES, xxi 
(1945), 105-16. 

Edmund Burke 

Bryant, Donald C. ‘‘ Edmund Burke and James Barry.’’ Elizabeth- 
an studies and other essays in honor of George F. Reynolds 
(University of Colorado studies . . . in the Humanities, Vol. n, 
No. 4, 1945), pp. 244-53. 

Cone, Carl B. ‘‘ Edmund Burke, the farmer.’’ Agricultural history, 
xix (1945), 65-69. 

Fanny Burney 
C., R. W. ‘‘A date in Fanny Burney.’’ N&Q, cuxxxix (1945), 190. 
On an erroneous date in the diary. 

Cecil, Lord David. ‘‘ Fanny Burney’s novels.’’ Essays on the eight- 
eenth century presented to David Nichol Smith in honour of his 
seventicth birthday (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945), pp. 212- 
24. 

Robert Burns 

Burns, Robert. Poems and songs. With an appreciation by Alex- 

ander Gray. Edinburgh: Rathan Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. 160. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 15, p. 440. 

Robert Burns: his associates and contemporaries. The Train, Grier- 
son, Young, and Hope manuscripts, edited with an introduction 
by Robert T. Fitzhugh, with The journal of the bordcr tour, 
edited by DeLancey Ferguson. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1943. Pp. ix + 133. Cf. PQ, xxi, 157-58; xxiv, 

189. 

Rev. by H. W. Meikle in RES, xx, 68-69. 

Dewar, R. ‘‘ Robert Burns.’’ Essays on the eighteenth century pre 
sented to David Nichol Smith in honour of his seventicth birth- 
day (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945), pp. 190-211. 
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Lindsay, Maurice. ‘‘The Scottish songs of Francis George Scott.’’ 
Music & letters, xxv1 (1945), 1-11. 
Account of a modern Scottish composer and a list of works, including set- 
tings of many Burns’s poems. 
Samuel Butler 
Bentley, Norma E. ‘‘ ‘Hudibras’ Butler abroad.’’ MLN, ux (1945), 
254-59. 
Some of Butler’s observations concerning the French, based upon his visit 
of 1670 as one of the entourage of the Duke of Buckingham. 
Henry Carey 
Scouten, A. H., and Hughes, Leo. ‘‘The first season of ‘The honest 
Yorkshireman’.’’ MLR, xu (1945), 8-11. 
Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 
Bryant, Donald C. ‘‘The Earl of Chesterfield’s advice on speak- 
ing.’’ Quarterly journal of speech, xxx1 (1945), 411-17. 
Charles Churchill 
(See also Samuel Foote.) 
Brown, Wallace Cable. ‘‘Churchill’s mastery of the heroic couplet.’’ 
JEGP, xutv (1945), 12-23. 
Weatherly, E. H. ‘‘Possible additions to the Churchill canon.’’ 
MIN, ux (1945), 453-58. 


On unsigned poems contributed to The library, or moral and critical maga- 
zine, 1761-62. 


Jeremy Collier 
(See John Constable.) 
William Collins 
Sypher, Wylie. ‘‘The Morceau de fantaisie in verse: a new approach 
to Collins.’? University of Toronto quarterly, xv (1945), 65-69. 


John Constable 
Wimsatt, W. K. ‘‘ Further comment on Constable and Collier.’’ PQ, 
xxiv (1945), 119-22. Cf. PQ, xxi (1944), 375-78. 
William Cowper 
Wright, Herbert G. ‘‘Cowper’s ‘Retirement’ and Balzac’s ‘ Entre- 
tiens’.’? MER, xu (1945), 129-30. 


Daniel Defoe 
Burch, Charles Eaton. ‘‘Defoe and his northern printers.’’ PMLA, 
Lx (1945), 121-28. 
Burch, Charles Eaton. ‘‘Defoe’s first Seasonable warning (1706).’’ 
RES, xxt (1945), 322-26. 


Argues for Defoe’s authorship of A seasonable warning, or the Pope and the 
King of France wnmasked. 


Bureh, Charles Eaton. ‘‘ ‘A discourse concerning the Union’: an 
unrecorded Defoe pamphlet?’’ N&Q, (1945), 244-46. 

Burch, Charles Eaton. ‘‘An unassigned Defoe pamphlet in the De- 
foe-Clark controversy.’’ cuxxxvitt (1945), 185-87. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Further notes on Defoe’s sources for ‘Rob- 
ert Drury’s Journal’.’’ N&Q, cuxxxvmi1 (1945), 268-71. 
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Moore, John Robert. ‘‘A rare tract by Daniel Defoe.’’ Indiana 


quarterly for bookmen, Jan. 1945, pp. 9-17. 
On The fears of the Pretender turn’d into the fears of debauchery (1715). 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘The tempest and Robinson Crusoe.’’ RES, 
(1945), 52-56. 

Secord, Arthur W. ‘‘Defoe and Robert Drury’s journal.’’ JEGP, 
xLIv (1945), 66-73. 
Secord, A. W. ‘‘Robert Drury and ‘Robert Drury’s journal’.” 
NG&Q, cuxxxix (1945), 178-80. Cf. ibid., cLxxxvimt, 268-71. 
Charles Dibdin 
Sear, H. G. ‘‘Charles Dibdin: 1745-1814.’’ Music & letters, xxv 
(1945), 61-65. 

Concerned with his ballad operas. 
John Dryden 

Cubbage, Virginia Cox. ‘‘The reputation of John Dryden, 1700- 
1779.’’ Summaries of doctoral dissertations submitted to the 
Graduate School of Northwestern University . . . June-Septem- 
ber, 1944, Vol. x1 (Chicago and Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1945), pp. 10-15. 

Wright, Herbert G. ‘‘Some sidelights on the reputation and influ- 
ence of Dryden’s Fables.’’ RES, xx1 (1945), 23-37. 


George Etherege 


Howarth, R. G. ‘‘Untraced quotations in Etherege.’’ N&Q, 
CLXxxvill (1945), 281. 


George Farquhar 
Kavanagh, Peter. ‘‘George Farquhar.’’ Corr. in TLS, Feb. 10, 
1945, p. 72. 
Biographical data. 
Henry Fielding 
Eaves, T. C. Duncan. ‘‘The publication of the first translations of 
Fielding’s Tom Jones.’’ Library, 4th ser., xxv1 (1945), 189-90. 
Hughes, Leo. ‘‘The influence of Fielding’s milieu upon his humor.” 
Studies in English, Department of English, the University of 
Texas, 1944 (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1945), pp. 
269-97. 


Mr. Hughes announces the intention of showing how Fielding’s practice in 
humor was influenced by the age in which he lived. He does give a clear and 
coherent picture of Fielding’s rise from a not-too-brilliant beginning to those 
works in which his genius best expressed itself — from comedy-of-manners, to 
which he was not suited, through farce and satirical burlesque, which suited 
him very well, to philosophical comedy, which enabled him to give forth freely 
of his most serious ideas as well as his breezier talents. Mr. Hughes is per- 
haps knocking over a straw man when he alludes with disapproval to the idea 
that Fielding was largely independent of his age; of his obvious dependencies, 
however, the article gives a very useful account. : 

One ancient prejudice appears in the article, which does not invalidate it 
but which nevertheless could have been omitted without hampering the purpose 
as expressed in the title. The author believes that Fielding was somewhat 
‘*hampered’’ by the eighteenth-century milieu in that he was ‘‘obliged’’ to 
conform somehow to the so-called rules of the ancients. When it comes to the 
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geniuses of England’s neo-classic age, it is doubtful, and impossible to prove, 
that the rules had any important crippling effect. Would A tale of a tub have 
been much better if there had been no neo-classicism? Would The rape of the 
lock have even been written? Geniuses are conditioned by the climate of ideas, 
but not balked. Lesser men did often write badly under the influence of neo- 
classic criticism, but lesser men often write badly anyhow. 

The theoretical basis of Fielding’s great novels—the idea of the comic 
romance, or the comic epic in prose — was truly drawn from the traditions 
of neo-classicism. But it is impossible to feel, when reading either the story 
or the expository passages, that Fielding had anything short of genuine en- 
thusiasm for what he was doing. His moral fervor is sufficiently shown by many 
things in his life, including his career as a judge; and his rather moralistic 
theory of comedy is applied to his characters with much more energy than 
would have been possible if he had been simply a faithful follower of the 
Horatian dictum of combining profit and instruction. 

In discussing Parson Adams, Mr. Hughes misses, I think, a subtlety in 
Fielding’s application of his theory that one basis of the ridiculous is vanity. 
Adams is a sympathetic character throughout, but many of the farcical down- 
falls of his dignity, like his bemiring of himself in a mud puddle or a hog pen, 
are the result of a disagreement between his inner vision and the crude cir- 
cumstances of life. Fielding does not exactly say that laughter is always hos- 
tile, or that, if corrective, it may not be friendly. Therefore it is not neces- 
sary to assume that his theory was inadequate to his practice in this case. Fur- 
ther examination of Fielding’s rougher comic incidents will show that his 
sense of humor in such things is rather well adjusted to his professed principles 
of comedy. — H. W. TayLor. 


Jarvis, R. C. ‘‘ Fielding, Dodsley, Marchant, and Ray : some fugitive 
histories of the ’45.’’ N&Q, cuxxx1x (1945), 90-92, 117-20, 138- 
41. 

Swaen, A. E. H. ‘‘Fielding’s The intriguing chambermaid.’’ Neo- 
philologus, April, 1944, pp. 117-20. 

Samuel Foote 

Weatherly, Edward H. ‘‘ Foote’s revenge on Churchill and Lloyd.’’ 
HLQ, 1x (1945), 49-60. 

David Garrick 

Pedicord, Harry William. ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Garrick: some unpub- 
lished correspondence.’’ PMLA, ux (1945), 775-83. 


Prints six hitherto unpublished letters to or by the Garricks from manu- 
scripts in the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Wl{ind], E. ‘‘Harlequin between tragedy and comedy.’’ Journal 

of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, v1 (1943), 224-25. 
On Garrick’s The theatrical candidates. 
John Gay 

Loewenberg, Alfred. ‘‘ ‘The beggar’s opera’.’? N&Q, cuXxxxvill 
(1945), 260. 

Thomas Linley’s new orchestral accompaniments in 1779. 
Edward Gibbon 
(See also James Boswell.) 

Bonnard, Georges. ‘‘L’Importance du deuxiéme séjour de Gibbon 
a Lausanne dans la formation de l’historien.’’ Mélanges d’his- 
toire et de littérature offerts d Monsieur Charles Gilliard (Laus- 
anne, 1944), pp. 400-420. 

Le Journal de Gibbon & Lausanne, 17 aott 1763-19 avril 1764. Pub- 
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lié par Georges Bonnard. (Université de Lausanne, Publications 
de la Faculté de lettres, No. vi.) Lausanne: Librairie de 1’Uni- 
versité, F. Rouge et Cie S.A., 1945. Pp. xxvi + 326. 

O’Malley, Charles D. ‘‘Some material on the death of Edward Gib- 
bon.’’ Bulletin of the history of medicine, xu (1943), 200-209, 

Sampson, George. ‘‘Gibbon’s proposal.’’ Corr. in TLS, June 9, 
1945, p. 271. 

William Godwin 

Fleisher, David. ‘‘ William Godwin: his background, thought, and 
influence on Shelley’s formative period.’’ Harvard University 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences summaries of theses .. . 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 1941 (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Published by the University, 1945), pp. 335-38. 

Oliver Goldsmith 

Barnett, George L. ‘‘T wo unacknowledged adaptations from Gold- 
smith.’’ MLQ, v1 (1945), 29-30. 

Hammer, Carl, Jr. ‘‘Goethe’s estimate of Oliver Goldsmith.” 
JEGP, xuiv (1945), 131-38. 

Lynskey, Winifred. ‘‘Goldsmith and the chain of being.’’ JHI, uu 
(1945), 363-74. 


Shows how Goldsmith used the concept of the chain of being as an organiz- 
ing principle in his Animated nature. 


MacDermot, H. E. ‘‘Goldsmith as a talker.’’ Queen’s quarterly, ul 
(1944), 184-93. 

Seeber, Edward D. ‘‘Goldsmith’s American tigers.’’ MLQ, u 
(1945), 417-19. 

Thomas Gray 

Bell, C. F. ‘‘Thomas Gray and the fine arts.’’ Essays and studies 
by members of the English Association, Vol. xxx, 1944, collected 
by C. H. Wilkinson (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945), pp. 50-81. 

Cecil, Lord David. The poetry of Thomas Gray. (Warton lecture 
on English poetry, British Academy, 1945. From the Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, Vol. xxx1.) London: Cumberlege, 
1945. 

Eastwood, Sidney K. ‘‘Horace Walpole.’’ N&GQ, cuxxxtx (1945), 
40. 

On a criticism sent anonymously to Gray by J. Butler. 

Garrod, H. W. ‘‘ Note on the composition of Gray’s Elegy.’’ Essays 
on the eighteenth century presented to David Nichol Smith in 
honour of his. seventieth birthday (Oxford: Clarendon Press 
(1945), pp. 111-16. 

Gunn, Donald. ‘‘General Wolfe and Gray’s ‘Elegy’.’’ N&Q, 
CLXXxIx (1945), 165-66. 

Hazen, A. T. ‘‘Bentley’s Gray.’’ Corr. in TLS, Feb. 3, 1945, p. 60. 


Shows that there were three distinct editions of Bentley "8 Designs for Pray’ 8 
poems in 1753 as well as four later editions. 


Russell, John. ‘‘Thomas Gray.’’ Cornhill, April, 1945, pp. 325-33; 
July, p pp. 399-406; Dec., pp. 409-20. 
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Starr, H. W. ‘‘Gray’s revision of his friends’ poetry.’’ JEGP, 
(1945), 250-62. 

Steuert, Dom Hilary. ‘‘Two Augustan studies.’’ Dublin review, 
coxvi (1945), 61-74. 


The authors studied are Gray and Peacock. 
William Hayley 
Le Viness, W. Thetford. The life and works of William Hayley 
(1745-1820), a bicentennial tribute. Sante Fé, New Mexico: Ry- 
dal Press, 1945. Pp. 20. 
Aaron Hill 
Dunkin, Paul 8. ‘‘The authorship of The fatal extravagance.’’ 
MLN, ux (1945), 328-30. 


Suggests that The fatal extravagance, customarily assigned to Aaron Hill, 
was possibly written in collaboration with Joseph Mitchell. 


Kies, Paul P. ‘‘The authorship of The fatal extravagance.’’ Re- 


search studies, State College of Washington, xi (1945), 155-58. 
Concludes that ‘‘there is a strong probability that [Joseph] Mitchell did 
at least an appreciable part of the work.’’ 


Thomas Hobbes 
Aaron, R. I. ‘‘A possible early draft of Hobbes’ De corpore.’’ Mind, 
Liv (1945), 342-56. 
Kallich, Martin. ‘‘The association of ideas and critical theory : Hob- 
bes, Locke, and Addison.’’ ELH, xm (1945), 290-315. 


Mr. Kallich has made Hobbes something of the father of associationism in 
English aesthetics. Hobbes’s speculations on association were far more accurate 
and adequate than were those of Locke, who was inclined to view the asso- 
ciative process with distrust, as a hindrance to ‘‘seeing and examining’’ and 
as a cause of madness; and his application of the associative process to aes- 
theties was definite and fruitful. Addison was the popularizer whose special 
contribution was the relation of taste and aesthetic pleasure to association. 
Addison, says Mr. Kallich, used the ideas of Hobbes and Locke impartially. 
At one important point, however, Addison was able to correct Locke, and in 
doing so went back to Hobbes’s more discerning explanation. ‘‘ Wit,’’ said 
Locke, ‘‘lies most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting those together with 
quickness and variety, wherein can be found any resemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable visions in the fancy.’’ 
Not quite true, observes Addison in his papers on Wit: the truth is, a good 
wit (or fancy) consists in the ability to detect resemblances not easily per- 
ceived. Addison does not mention Hobbes, but Hobbes had clearly insisted on 
a similar distinction when he identified a ‘‘ good fancy’’ with the power to 
observe ‘‘readily the likenesses of things of different natures, or that are ver 
remote from one another,’’ or in comparing things to find ‘‘ unexpected simili- 
tude of things otherwise much unlike.’’ It may be observed, too, that, although 
Mr. Kallich says that Locke makes no effort to define fancy or imagination 
in terms of association, Locke’s definition of wit bears witness to the con- 
trary. 

Mr. Kallich does well to emphasize the importance of Hobbes in relating 
association to aesthetics: his speculations were profound and his influence 
immense. It is just possible, however, that he makes Hobbes more of an asso- 
ciationist in his theory of imagination than he really was. When the activity 
of the imagination results in invention there is a point at which the discovery 
of similitudes of things already in the mind yields to the perception of a 
tertium quid: a new thing is born never before known. Here association is left 
behind. Did Hobbes perceive this? His list of the advances in the practical 
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sphere made through the fancy would suggest that he did. One might also in- 
quire whether he did not also see that the poet’s fancy in the process of crea- 
tion likewise transcends association. This, I feel, is the most serious question 
that should be raised in connection with Mr. Kallich’s conclusions in this ex- 
cellent article. — CLARENCE D, THORPE. 


Macpherson, C. B. ‘‘ Hobbes today.’’ Canadian journal of economics 
and political science, xt (1945), 524-34. 
_ Schlatter, Richard. ‘‘Thomas Hobbes and Thueydides.’’ JHI, v1 
(1945), 350-62. 
Stocks, Betty T. ‘‘T wo broadsides on Hobbes.’’ Elizabethan studies 
and other essays in honor of George F. Reynolds (University 
of Colorado studies ... in the Humanities, Vol. 1, No. 4 (1945), 
pp. 211-14. 
William Hogarth 
Burke, J. T. A. ‘‘A classical aspect of Hogarth’s theory of art.” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, v1 (1943), 
151-53. 
Foster, Finley. ‘‘ William Hogarth and the doctors.’’ Bulletin of 
the Medical Library Association, xxxu (1944), 356-68. 


Sir Robert Howard 


Ward, Charles E. ‘‘An unpublished letter of Sir Robert Howard.” 
MLN, ux (1945), 119-21. 


Concerning Howard’s poem, The duel of the stags, denying that it is an 
allegorical reflection on the king. 
Samuel Johnson 
(See also Alexander Pope.) . 

Bronson, Bertrand H. Johnson and Boswell: three essays. (Uni- 
versity of California publications in English, Vol. 1, No. 9.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1944. 
Pp. 363-475. Cf. PQ, xxiv, 144-46. 

Rev. by R. L. Greene in MLN, Lx, 343-44. 
C., R. W. ‘‘Doodle.’’ N&Q, cuxxxvin (1945), 101-2. 


On identifying an allusion in a Johnson letter to Mrs. Thrale. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘The formal parts of Johnson’s letters.’’ Essays 
on the cightenth century presented to David Nichol Smith in 
honour of his seventieth birthday (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1945), pp. 147-54. 

Chapman, R. W. T'wo centuries of Johnsonian scholarship. (David 
Murray Foundation lecture.) Glasgow: Jackson, Son and Co., 
1945, Pp. 35. 

Fan Tsen-Chung. Dr. Johnson and Chinese culture. (China Society 
occasional papers, New ser., No. 6.) China Society; London: 
Luzae and Co., 1945. Pp. 20. 


Concerned with Johnson’s attitude toward China. Rev. in TLS, Aug. 18, p- 
395. 


Hazen, A. T., and Mabbott, T. O. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Francis 
Fawkes’s Theocritus.’’ RES, xx1t (1945), 142-46. 


An attempt to identify the ‘‘ judicious remarks’’ Johnson contributed to 
Fawkes’s edition of the Idylliwms of Theocritus. 
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Hitschmann, Edward. ‘‘Samuel Johnson’s character —a psycho- 
analytic interpretation.’’ Psychoanalytic review, xxxn (1945), 
207-18. 

Kilbourne, H. R. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and war.’’ ELH, xu (1945), 130- 
43. 

Krutch, Joseph Wood. Samuel Johnson. New York: Henry Holt, 


1944. Pp. xiv + 599. Cf. PQ, xxiv, 146-47. 
Rev. by John Calvin Metcalf in Virginia quarterly review, xx1, 302-4; by 
Frederick A. Pottle in Yale review, xxxiv, 546-49; by James E. Tobin in 
Thought, xx, 720-22; by W. B. C. Watkins in Sewanee review, Lill, 311-14. 


Mabbott, T. O. ‘‘The text of Dr. Johnson’s dedication of Hoole’s 
‘Tasso’.’’ N&Q, cuxxx1x (1945), 187-88. 

McCutcheon, Roger Philip. ‘‘Johnson and Boswell today.’’ Ad- 
dresses made before the Friends of the Howard-Tilton Memorial 
Iibrary of Tulane University (New Orleans, 1944), pp. 16-28. 

Mayerson, H. S. ‘‘Samuel Johnson and the common cold.’’ Bulletin 
of the history of medicine, xv (1944), 276-83. 

Roberts, S. C. Samuel Johnson. London: Humphrey Milford; New 
York: Oxford University Press; Toronto: Clarke, Irwin, and 


Co., 1944. Pp. 23. 
A lecture, reprinted from Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. xxx. 


Schmitz, R. M. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Blair’s sermons.’’ MLN, ux 
(1945), 268-70. 
Tracy, C. R. ‘‘ Johnson and the art of anecdote.’’ University of To- 
ronto quarterly, xv (1945), 86-93. 
W[ind], E. ‘‘ ‘Milking the bull and the he-goat’.’’ Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, v1 (1943), 225. 
On the background of Johnson’s figure in his remark about Hume and the 
sceptics. 
George Keate 
Horsley, Phyllis M. ‘‘George Keate and the Voltaire-Shakespeare 
controversy.’’ Comparative literature studies, xv1 (1945), 5-7. 
Vicesimus Knox 
Blunden, Edmund. ‘‘ Elegant extracts.’’ Essays on the eighteenth 
century presented to David Nichol Smith in honour of his sev- 
entieth birthday (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945), pp. 225-37. 
Concerned with Knox’s famous anthologies which were popular well into 
the nineteenth century. 
John Langhorne 
Macdonald, Hugh. ‘‘John Langhorne.’’ Essays on the eighteenth 
century presented to David Nichol Smith in honour of his sev- 
entieth birthday (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945), pp. 117-29. 
Matthew Gregory Lewis 
Pound, Louise. ‘‘ ‘Monk’ Lewis in Nebraska.’’ Southern folklore 
quarterly, tx (1945), 107-10. 
George Lillo 
Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘The sentimentalism of ‘The London mer- 
chant’.’’ ELH, xm (1945), 183-87. 


A comment on the following title. 
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Rodman, George Bush. ‘‘Sentimentalism in Lillo’s ‘The London 
merchant’.’’ ELH, xm (1945), 45-61. 
Robert Lloyd 
(See Samuel Foote.) 
John Locke 
(See also T'homas Hobbes.) 
Brinkley, R. Florence. ‘‘Coleridge on John Petvin and John 
Locke.’’ HLQ, vi (1945), 276-92. 
Edmond Malone 
(See also Thomas Percy.) 
Osborn, James M. ‘‘Edmond Malone and ‘Baratariana’.’’ N&Q, 
(1945), 35. 
Joseph Mitchell 
(See Aaron Hill.) 
Henry More 
Parsons, Coleman O. ‘‘George MacDonald and Henry More.’’ N&Q, 
CLXxxvilI (1945), 180-83. 
Peter Anthony Motteux 
Wieder, Robert. Pierre Motteux et les débuts du journalisme en 
Angleterre au XVITI® siécle. Paris: Legrand, 1944. Pp. 110. 
: Sir Isaac Newton 
Dale, H. H. ‘‘A hitherto unpublished letter of Isaac Newton.” 
Nature, civ1 (1945), 193-94. 


A critique of a ‘‘new Treatise of Musick’’ by Francis North, written to 
Dr. John North. 


‘‘Newton and his portraits.’’ Nature, ctv (1945),438. 
Shirras, G. Findlay, and Craig, J. H. ‘‘Sir Isaac Newton and the 


eurrency.’’ Economic journal, tv (1945), 217-41. 
Assesses ‘‘Newton’s contribution to currency theory during the thirty-one 
years which he spent in the Royal Mint.’’ 


John Noorthouck 
‘*John Noorthouck : ‘The man after God’s own heart,’ 1761.’’ TLS, 


Aug. 25, 1945, p. 408. 
Shows Noorthouck to be the author of The history of the man after God’s 
own heart, usually ascribed to Peter Annet. 


Thomas Otway 
Mackenzie, Aline. ‘‘A note on the date of The orphan.’’ ELH, xu 
(1945), 316-26. 
Thomas Paine 
The complete writings of Thomas Paine. With an introduction by 
Philip 8. Foner. 2 vols. New York: Citadel Press, 1945. 
Woodward, W. E. Tom Paine: America’s godfather, 1737-1809. 
New York: Dutton, 1945. Pp. 359. 
Samuel Pepys 
Calvin, D. D. ‘‘Ships in Pepys’s Diary.’’ Queen’s quarterly, U 
(1944), 297-305. 
Whiting, B. J. ‘‘Pepys, Fuller and an Archbishop.’’ Harvard theo- 
logical review, Xxxvu (1945), 71-73. 
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Thomas Percy 
The correspondence of Thomas Percy & Edmond Malone. Edited 
by Arthur Tillotson. (The Perey letters, edited by David Nichol 
Smith & Cleanth Brooks.) Louisiana State University Press, 
1944. Pp. xxv + 302. Cf. PQ, xxiv, 150-52. 

Rev. by Irving L. Churchill in JEGP, xiv, 315-17; by Herbert Drennon in 
South-central bulletin, v, 6; by William Henry Irving in South Atlantic quar- 
terly, XLIV, 235-36; by James E. Tobin in Thought, xx, 357-58. 

Fan, T. C. ‘‘ Perey and Du Halde.’’ RES, xx1 (1945), 326-29. 
Mackenzie, Eileen. ‘‘Thomas Perey and ballad ‘correctness’.’’ RES, 
xxi (1945), 58-60. 
Hester Lynch Piozzi 


Clifford, James L. ‘‘ Mrs. Piozzi’s letters.’’ Essays on the eighteenth 
century presented to David Nichol Smith in honour of his sev- 
entieth birthday (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945), pp. 155-67. 


Alexander Pope 
(See also Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 

Ames, A. C. ‘‘Early criticism of Pope’s ‘night-piece’.’? MIN, ux 
(1945), 265-67. 

Ault, Norman. ‘‘ Pope and Gulliver, with a new poem by his hand: 
‘The king of Brobdingnag’.’’ National review, cxxu (1944), 
510-16. 

Ault, Norman. ‘‘Pope’s other epitaphs.’’ National review, cxxmi 
(1944), 253-58. 

Butt, John. ‘‘The inspiration of Pope’s poetry.’’ Essays on the 
eighteenth century presented to David Nichol Smith in honour 
of his seventieth birthday (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945), 
pp. 65-79. 

The Dunciad. Edited by James Sutherland. (The Twickenham edi- 
tion of the poems of Alexander Pope, Vol. V.) London: Meth- 
uen; New York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Cf. PQ, xxiv, 
152-57. 

Rev. by Louis I. Bredvold in MLN, Lx, 501-2; by Edith C. Batho in MLR, 

xxxIx (1944), 196-97. 


Green-Armytage, A. H. N. ‘‘Ombre.’’ Spectator, cuxxv (1945), 
565. 

Hamm, Victor M. ‘‘Pope and Malebranche: a note on the Essay on 
criticism, Part I1.’’ PQ, xxiv (1945), 65-70. 

Hussey, Richard. ‘‘A note on Pope’s Homer, III: The free fan- 
tasias; IV: Absurdities; V: Epithets expanded; VI: Factitious 
vigour.’’ N&Q, (1945), 10-11, 24-28, 49-52, 74-76. 

Mack, Maynard. ‘‘Letters of Pope to Atterbury in the Tower.”’ 
RES, xxt (1945), 117-25. 

Mack, Maynard. ‘‘A manuscript of Pope’s Imitation of the first 
ode of the fourth book of Horace.’’ MLN, ux (1945), 185-88. 

Sherburn, George. ‘‘Pope at work.’’ Essays on the eighteenth cen- 
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tury presented to David Nichol Smith in honour of his seventi- 
eth birthday (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945), pp. 49-64. 


New light from manuscript materials concerning Pope’s literary activities 
in the spring of 1730 and concerning his manner of poetical composition. Con- 
tains important new information on Bolingbroke’s contribution to the Essay 
on man. 


Studies in English, Department of English, the University of Tez- 
as, 1944, Austin: University of Texas, [1945]. Contains, in addi- 
tion to the papers listed independently, the following Pope 
studies reviewed below: 
(1) Griffith, R. H. ‘‘Pope editing Pope.’’ Pp. 5-108. 
(2) Fletcher, Edward G. ‘‘The rape of the lock.’’ Pp. 109-73. 
(3) Sherburn, George. ‘‘The Dunciad, Book IV.’’ Pp. 174-90. 
(4) Case, Arthur E. ‘‘The game of ombre in The rape of the lock.” 
Pp. 191-96. 

(5) Stenberg, Theodore. ‘‘Quotations from Pope in Johnson’s Die- 
tionary.’’ Pp. 197-210. 

(6) Maurer, Oscar, Jr. ‘‘Pope and the Victorians.’’ Pp. 211-38. 


These six articles were presumably intended as a garland for the bicentena 
of Pope. The importance of the occasion makes one wish that Professor Grif- 
fith, who is hound to be supposed the begetter of the collection, had prefaced 
it with a general essay of the sort he briefly outlined in a prior issue of this 
bibliography (xxiv [1945], 155-57). It would have been helpful to discriminate 
for the twentieth-century reader the central qualities of Pope’s achievement 
and to clarify the contribution of this particular set of papers toward our 
better understanding of it. One could also wish, in view of Mr. Griffith’s re- 
tirement from teaching, that some formal tribute had been paid him in this 
volume for his pioneering bibliographical work, exhaustless generosity, and 
success in making the University of Texas libraries an important center of 
Augustan research. Though both these omissions are doubtless owing to his 
modesty, it must be trespassed on here to the extent of remarking that Pope 
studies have been, are, and will be in his debt. 

The first and longest of these articles is Mr. Griffith’s own bibliographical- 
textual-critical apparatus for the study of Pope editing Pope. With the object 
of making available to skilled students the materials for close study of one 
aspect of Pope’s work and to beginners the profit of observing how a poet’s 
mind works as it seeks to sharpen its ideas and phrases (p. 5), Mr. Griffith 
reprints here the earliest text of the Essay on criticism and the earliest and 
latest texts of the first two epistles of the Essay on man, each preceded by 4 
critical note and followed by a set of tables supplying several kinds of infor- 
mation: in Table I, the partition of editions into ‘‘chronological groups ac- 
cording to the... stage of the text’’ (p.5); in Table II, line references seri- 
atim to all textual variants, so that a reader may ‘‘ recover the text of any line 
in any lawful edition of Pope’s lifetime’’ or even ‘‘ reconstruct the poem entire 
in the edition of any year he may choose’’ (p. 6); and in Table III, brief 
speculations as to the motives underlying, in any given instance, Pope’s re 
visions. The exactness of the work is admirable. There are a few printer’s 
faults, one curious lapse of attention (Table III, 1. 189, p. 41, where the 
editor appears to be accounting for revisions not made by the poet), and, in 
the third tables, obvious openings for disagreement as to the causes of Pope’s 
changes; but vigilance is apparent everywhere, along with an uncommonly 
spacious commonsense. One potential source of confusion for the reader should 
perhaps be pointed out. In his opening remarks, as well as occasionally in the 
tables, Mr. Griffith lays considerable stress upon intention: ‘‘my brush-strokes 
are the commentaries seeking to discover the motives that led the author to 
make his alterations’’ (p. 6); ‘‘What of Pope’s intent may we learn from 
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his revision?’’ (p. 9). To make this emphasis without drawing a clear dis- 
tinction between the psychological-biographical province to which such con- 
siderations belong and the critical province concerned with achievements rather 
than motives is to come uncomfortably close to a doctrine that I suspect the 
editor does not hold. The doctrine would be that poems are identifiable with 
the psychological processes of their authors in creating them and that the 
proper concern of criticism is therefore with these processes rather than with 
finished works. Fortunately, by a good number of his comments, Mr. Griffith 
shows that his alliance with such theories is more apparent than real. 

In the second paper of this volume, Mr. Fletcher gives a further exercise 
in Pope editing Pope, but with a difference. What he does is to print the 
Warburton 1751 text of the five-canto version of The rape of the lock on fac- 
ing pages with the 1712 two-canto version, annotating both poems with Pope’s 
notes, Warburton’s notes, and all textual variants found by collating the edi- 
tions of Pope’s lifetime and two by Warburton (Pope’s Works, 1751, 1753). 
The final result is, as Mr. Fletcher observes, a presentation ‘‘in several re- 
spects . . . unlike any other handling of the text’’ (p. 109); yet it is not 
easy to see in what way it adds significantly to that of Geoffrey Tillotson 
(in the Twickenham edition of Pope’s Poems, Vol. 11, 1940). There is some 
value, to be sure, in the reminder this presentation brings us of the shameless 
nakedness of poetry as it goes out to challenge its contemporaries unencum- 
bered by editorial trappings (thought if this had been the purpose the poem 
should have been further stripped) ; and it is true that Mr. Fletcher’s metic- 
ulous collations uncover some variants unnoticed by Tillotson (ef. I, 147; II, 
22: but two new errors, one of them troublesome, creep into the variants at 
V, 45 and 141); restore to Pope an elaboration of a note (perhaps but not 
certainly his) omitted by Tillotson as being Warburton’s; and show that at 
least one change (I, 112), if it is indeed a change and not a misprint as I 
think, first enters in a variant edition left out of Tillotson’s reckoning. There 
may be still other improvements of the Twickenham edition that I have over- 
looked, for Mr. Fletcher is too self-effacing to call attention to his findings. 

nfortunately, his abnegation produces also what I feel is a serious failure 
in the edition, an abdication of editorial responsibility that manifests itself 
in several ways: in preserving acknowledged misprints, as is done throughout 
the textual notes, and other almost certain misprints without reason offered 
(cf. the textual notes at I, 142; III, 3, 136-7; LV, 20; V, 116, 119); in con- 
ceding textual status to reprints (e.g. 1718, 1723, 1736b) which offer no cogent 
evidence of deserving it; in retaining in the notes, passages of the two-canto 
version as later quoted and misquoted by Pope and Warburton in their notes, 
when the full 1712 text is already before the reader’s eye; in reprinting the 
two-canto version but then altering it at certain points, as the poet did not, 
to accord with the revisions in the five-canto version (cf. the two-canto text 
at I, 54; II, 19-20, 60, 175); and in omitting to use, for the reader’s comfort, 
amore expeditious and readily intelligible notation for the variants and the 
editions in which they occur. These are small matters all, but they accumulate 
into a serious obstruction between the reader and the poem, and impair what 
might otherwise be a more valid complement to the Twickenham text. 

The late Professor Case’s contribution to this volume is a valuable brief 
summary of the present state of information about the game of ombre in the 
Rape. He reviews the arguments of the Bateson and Tillotson schools as to 
whether or not Belinda plays sans prendre, adjudicating points to both sides, 
Tuns quickly but perspicaciously through the game itself and the probabilities 
about the hands it was played from (one cannot avoid the thought that in this 
last matter we are getting painfully near biography of dramatic characters 
when outside the play), and expands suggestively some of Bateson’s remarks 
o the Aristotelian implications of the game. Mr. Case does his part well 
(apart from attributing a slip to Tillotson that Tillotson did not make: ef. 
pp. 191-92, and the Twickenham edition, 11, 361), but now that his report is 
il, it seems time to call a truce on ombre. What we can learn from here on is 
not likely to interest even Mrs. Battle. 
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Mr. Stenberg’s work on ‘‘Quotations from Pope in Johnson’s Dictionary”’ 
has more significance than its title indicates, since the author traces the mi- 
gration of Johnson’s Pope quotations into Webster’s American dictionary of 
1828, the New international (2d ed.) of 1934, and the O.E.D. His samplings 
show that Pope’s usage is still a live semantic force and that ‘‘the English 
language of the present day may owe some 175 definitions or meanings to lin- 
guistic innovations which he either sponsored or popularized’’ (p. 210). The 
twenty of these which Mr. Stenberg has precipitated out are given in full, 
making a very interesting list. It is to be hoped that he will prolong his ex- 
plorations until they issue someday in a complete concordance to Pope’s works, 
including the Homer. When that book is available, it will be surprising if his 
estimate of 175 linguistic innovations does not prove conservative. 


In Mr. Maurer’s ‘‘Pope and the Victorians’’ there is vividly presented 
attack, defense, counter-attack, and rebuttal —‘‘the recurring pattern . . . of 
Victorian comment on Pope’’ (p. 211); and somewhat less vividly, ‘‘a recog- 
nizable movement toward a fair and rewarding appreciation of Pope’? (p, 
238). Mr. Maurer seems unaware that a considerable part of what he under- 
takes has already been performed, much less ably, by Rudolf Stamm in Der 
umstrittene Ruhm Alexander Popes (Bern, 1941); nor does he look much into 
the causes of the attitudes he is picturing (i.e. the Romantic shift in the mean- 
ing of terms like poet and poetry, which the Victorians inherited and at last 
became critical of; the fading at the edges of certain Victorian optimisms, 
which made the — mainly illusory — securities of Pope’s time inviting; etc.). 
His essay is descriptive not analytical, and as such wisely concentrates on the 
preparation and reception of the Elwin-Courthope edition, itself the most 
egregious instance of the pattern of attack and defense ever built around 
Pope’s personality, not only in the Victorian age but in his own day and ours. 
In view of this, Mr. Maurer’s conclusion that ‘‘our biographical judgments 
are more reasonable today’’ (p. 238) seems premature. 


For the general reader of Pope’s poetry, the most rewarding piece in this 
volume will be Professor Sherburn’s essay on the intellectual content, strue- 
ture, and imagery of the last book of the Dunciad. Outlining what the main 
intellectual issues are, Sherburn goes on to show, first (what has not before 
been pointed out), the affinity of the book’s structure and episodes with some 
of Fielding’s farces — not so much to suggest that Fielding was a_posifive 
influence (Mr. Sherburn notes that in his turn he lifted a leaf or two from 
the Dunciad of 1729) as to mark the extent to which the contemporary audi- 
ence had been prepared by Fielding for Pope’s design; and, secondly, to draw 
attention, by apt quotation, to the variety and concreteness of the images in 
the book. Mr. Sherburn’s insistence on Pope as poet of reason and on the 
poetry of the Dunciad as broadly intellectual and philosophical is a welcome 
corrective of the stubborn view that Pope was more interested in dunces than 
in dunceness; so too is his stress on Pope’s concreteness, of the prevailing com- 
monplaces about the generality and abstractness of the Augustan style. It 
would be pleasant to see, however, two further emphases placed cheek by jowl 
with these. One would be a reminder that though Pope is a poet of reason, 
he is first a poet —in other words, that the intellectual issues which concert 
him have been assimilated to imaginative modes: in the case of Dunciad IV, 
to deliberately fantastic (and incredibly inventive) incongruities of situation, 
speech, posture, allusion, image, as being in themselves the best possible em- 
bodiment of the clash between appearance and reality, what is and what ought 
to be, which is the poem’s theme. The other would be a reminder that though 
Pope’s imagery is concrete and particular, it is not, as some modern theories 
seem to suggest imagery should be, concrete and particular merely for the 
sake of being so. Pope’s own remark from the notes to the sixth Iliad, which 
Sherburn quotes, is the best comment on this: ‘‘. . . the smallest [circum- 
stances, particulars] become important if they are well chosen, and not con 
fused.’’? Well choosing and not confusing imply that what is chosen must be 
relevant to something — some poetic whole in terms of which the part has been 
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well chosen and related without confusion to the other parts. Dunciad IV, in 
fact the entire Dunciad, is such a whole, and it would be wrong to suppose, 
effective as its individual images are, that they are not effectively related to 
it. — MAYNARD MACK, 


Sutherland, James. ‘‘The dull duty of an editor.’’ RES, xxi (1945), 
202-15. 

Sutherland, James. Wordsworth and Pope. (British Academy War- 
ton lecture on poetry, 1944.) London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1944. 

Sypher, Wylie. ‘‘ Arabesque in verse (Reconsiderations III).’’ Ken- 
yon review, vil (1945), 456-66. 

Tobin, James Edward. Alexander Pope: a list of critical studies 
published from 1895 to 1944. New York: Cosmopolitan Science 
and Art Service Co., 1945. Pp. 30. 


The first of a series of eighteenth-century bibliographical pamphlets under 
Tobin’s general editorship. 


Tobin, James E. ‘‘Pope and Homer: some bicentenary observa- 
tions.’’ Classical bulletin, xx1 (1944), 22-24. 


Matthew Prior 

Wright, H. Bunker. ‘‘Matthew Prior and Elizabeth Singer.’’ PQ, 
xxiv (1945), 71-82. 

Wright, H. Bunker, and Montgomery, Henry C. ‘‘The art collection 
of a virtuoso in eighteenth-century England.’’ Art bulletin, 
xxvit (1945), 195-204. 

Lists the pieces in Prior’s collection. 
Ann Radcliffe 

Sypher, Wylie. ‘‘Social ambiguity in a Gothic novel.’’ Partisan re- 
view, x11 (1945), 50-60. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds 

Longinus on the sublime, an English translation by Benedict Ein- 
arson, and Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses on art. With an 
introduction by Elder Olson. (University classics.) Chicago: 
Packard and Co., [1945]. Pp. xxi + 345. 


: ’s introduction contains a valuable comparison of Longinus and Reyn- 


W{ind], E. ‘‘A lost article on David by Reynolds.’’ Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, v1 (1943), 223-24. 

W[ind], E. ‘‘Reynolds and Pope on composite beauty.’’ Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vt (1943), 223. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 

Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Lord Shaftesbury’s literary theories.’’ 
PQ, xxiv (1945), 46-64. 

Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Shaftesbury and the test of truth.”’ 
PMLA, ux (1945), 129-56. 

William Shenstone 

Gale, Nicholas. ‘‘The work of William Shenstone.’’ Cornell Uni- 
versity abstract of theses . . . for the doctor’s degree, 1944. 

(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1945), pp. 13-16. 
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Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
Daghlian, Philip B. ‘‘Sheridan’s minority waiters.’?’ MLQ, w 
(1945), 421-22. 
On an allusion in The rivals. 
Nettleton, George H. ‘‘Sheridan’s Robinson Crusoe.’’ TLS, June 
23, 1945, p. 300; June 30, p. 312. 


On the scenario printed at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1791. 
Elizabeth Singer 
(See Matthew Prior.) 
Christopher Smart 
Ainsworth, Edward G., and Noyes, Charles E. Christopher Smart: 
a biographical and critical study. (University of Missouri 
studies, Vol. xvm1, No. 4.) Columbia: University of Missouri, 


1943. Pp. 164. Cf. PQ, xxiv, 159. 
Rev. by Donald F. Bond in MP, xu, 251-53; by Roland B. Botting in 
MLQ, vi, 107-9; by Robert E. Brittain in JEGP, xuiv, 312-15. 


Adam Smith 
Arrowood, Charles Flinn. Theory of education in the political phi- 
losophy of Adam Smith. Privately printed, 1945. Pp. 34. 
La Nauze, J. A. ‘‘A manuscript attributed to Adam Smith.’’ Eco- 


nomic journal, tv (1945), 288-91. 
that the MS ‘‘ Meditations on Seneca’s Epistles’’ is not by Adam 
mith. 
Spengler, Joseph J. ‘‘The physiocrats and Say’s law of markets.” 
Journal of political economy, Lut (1945), 193-211; 317-47. 


The second section of the paper is concerned with the opinions of the physio 
crats held by Adam Smith and by other English economists. 


Tobias Smollett 
Kahrl, George M. Tobias Smollett: traveler-novelist. Chicago: Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, [1945]. Pp. xxiv + 165. 

Rev. by William Henry Irving in South Atlantic quarterly, xLiv, 452-53; by 
L. L. Martz, MLN, Lx, 499-500; in TLS, June 30, p. 309; in N&Q, cLxXxxix, 22 

This carefully planned book justifies its preliminary claim that ‘‘a study 
of Smollett’s prose fiction in terms of his varied travel interests and exper 
ences would result in a more discriminating and just appraisal of his novels 
as literature.’’ ‘‘Travel interests’’ here include (a) direct observation of indi: 
viduals and places, whether in Smollett’s own milieu or farther afield; (b) the 
attitude of the observer or traveler, Smollett’s shrewd and sardonic view of 
people, places, and manners, and especially his position as a Scot among the 
hostile English; (c) direct use of material from books on travel and topogra 
phy, Smollett’s work as ‘‘compiler,’’ to use Martz’s term, or ‘‘ journalist,’’ 0 
use Kahrl’s; (d) literary associations and models, the use of the travel scheme 
in picaresque fiction and of the familiar-letter form in contemporary travel 
narratives. (I am responsible for the form of this list.) For (a) and (b) the 
concept of travel is sometimes stretched a bit, but Mr. Kahrl is successful 
centering his discussion on what is truly significant in Smollett’s use of & 
perience and source. He writes what may be described as a special kind 0 
literary biography. He occasionally ventures on conjecture without abusing 
the privilege, touches on a wide variety of matters without lapsing into misce 
lany, and works his way to significant conclusions. 

After continuing the close study of Smollett’s part in the Carthagena & 
pedition made by Knapp and Martz, Mr. Kahrl concludes that the use Smol- 
lett makes in Roderick Random of this chapter in his life cannot be call 
autobiographical. Even when he was closest to actual fact, ‘‘Smollett selected 
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secondary events, not necessarily autobiographic, and made them the basis for 
realistic pictures of daily life aboard a man of war’’ (p. 21). In Random 
he ‘‘interpreted his experiences more like a traveler than a biographer or a 
historian’’ (p. 25), yet he omitted ‘‘all the factual earmarks of a travel book’’ 
(p. 27) as they appear in Swift and Defoe, and blended fact and fiction in 
the manner of his literary models, Cervantes, Le Sage, and the picaresque 
novelists in general. It is therefore unsafe to look for originals for Roderick’s 
companions aboard the ‘‘Thunder’’; the evidence does not warrant any such 
identifications, and in character the novelist had a free hand. His peculiar 
vein of indignant satire and caricature was after all dominant. While accepting 
these sound and conservative conclusions, the reader may feel, as he goes on 
to the discussion of Peregrine Pickle, that it is possibly chance that has pre- 
served for us a good and plausible original for Trunnion, less certainly for 
Hatchway and Pipes (well presented in Chapter iii), and has at the same time 
denied us, amid fuller documentation, any such assurance for Roderick’s ship- 
mates. 

It has long been recognized that Smollett’s continental travels gave him 
copy for Pickle. Here we should note a letter to Carlyle dated October 1, 1749, 
recently printed by Mr. Henry W. Meikle: ‘‘I am but a Week returned from 
having made a tour thro’ part of France, Flanders and Holland, which has 
only served to endear my own Country to me, the more’’ (TLS, July 31, 1943, 
p. 372). This seems to be Pickle’s itinerary, and, if the date is correct, might 
put the composition of the travel passages in Pickle, in part at least, earlier 
than the tour of 1750 which is always mentioned by the biographers. 

The Travels (1766) occupy a key position, and Mr. Kahrl rightly warns 
us against dismissing the book with a reference to Smollett’s bad temper. 
But Humphry Clinker is after all Smollett’s diploma-piece as a_traveler- 
novelist. Here I could wish that Chapter ix, ‘‘ Humphry Clinker, the story of 
the last journey,’’ had been longer. Mr. Kahrl is inclined to minimize satire 
of England and praise of Scotland as a dominant theme in the book, differ- 
ing here, though not sharply, from Martz’s recent study (The later career of 
Tobias Smollett [New Haven, 1942]). Kahrl and Martz would agree that 
Smollett uses the Scottish grotesque Lismahago to ‘‘vitalize the controversy’’ 
between Scotland and England (p. 145), a subject which touched the novelist’s 
dearest interests. At this point it seems to me that the present study over- 
states the resemblance between Lismahago and the historical Captain Robert 
Stobo. But the special qualities of Humphry Clinker are well brought out in 
this discussion: Smollett was now more inclined than ever to gather and 
record travel material as such and to cast it into the currently accepted form 
of the familiar letter, yet by his seasoned literary skill he contrives to make 
this journalistic method help rather than hinder the free play of his highly 
personal humor.— ALAN D. McKILLop. 


Knapp, Lewis M. ‘‘Smollett and Garrick.’’ Elizabethan studies and 
other essays in honor of George F. Reynolds (University of 
Colorado studies .. . in the Humanities, Vol. 1, No. 4, 1945), 
pp. 233-43. 

Resurveys the relationship of Smollett and Garrick and comes to the con- 
dlusion that, despite cordial letters and exchanges of gifts, neither man wholly 


forgave the other for the offenses each offered in connection with the Regicide 
during the years 1746-49. 


Putney, Rufus. ‘‘The plan of Peregrine Pickle.’’ PMLA, ux (1945), 
1051-65. 
Joseph Spence 


Mundy, P. D. ‘‘Extracts from letters from Joseph Spence, 1739- 
1762.’’ N&Q, cuxxxvit (1945), 252-55, 271-73. 


_ Said to be ‘‘from a collection of his letters, which have not before been pub- 
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Sir Richard Steele 
Horne, Colin J. ‘‘ Notes on Steele and the Beef-Steak Club.’’ RES, 
xxi (1945), 239-44. 
Tracts and pamphlets by Richard Steele. Edited with notes and 
commentary by Rae Blanchard. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 


Press, 1944. Pp. xvii + 663. Cf. PQ, xxiv, 160-61. 

Rev. by Robert J. Allen in MLQ, vi, 356-58; by Donald F. Bond in MP, 
XLII, 146-47; by Louis A. Landa in JEGP, xuiv, 223-24; by A. D. McKillop in 
MLN, ux, 204-5; by C. A. Moore in AHR, 1, 601-2; in TLS, Feb. 17, p. 80; 
in CLXXXVIII, 66. 

Laurence Sterne 
(See also James Boswell.) 
Connolly, Cyril. ‘‘Sterne and Swift.’’ Atlantic monthly, cuxxy 
(1945), 94-96. 
Russell, H. K. ‘‘ Tristram Shandy and the technique of the novel.” 
SP, xu (1945), 581-93. 
Yoseloff, Thomas. A fellow of infinite jest. New York: Prentice 


Hall, 1945. Pp. xii + 232. 

Brevity is the chief merit of this ‘‘popular’’ biography of Laurence Sterne. 
It is, says the Author’s Note, a labor of love. As a lover Mr. Yoseloff dis- 
plays little perceptiveness and a great deal of jealousy. Unaware that he 
swings a dull scythe he devotes much space to attempting to mow down the 
straw critics erected by himself. That Thackeray’s spirit does not linger on 
in contemporary criticism Mr. Yoseloff can learn by reading, as he should 
heretofore have done, Herbert Read’s Sense of glory, W. B. C. Watkins’ Per- 
ilous balance, and Lodwick Hartley’s This is Lorence. Lewis P. Curtis’ ad- 
mirable edition of Sterne’s letters ought also to be called to his attention. 
Just as Mr. Yoseloff’s biography adds nothing to our knowledge of Sterne, 
so the discussion of the novels contributes little to our understanding of 
Sterne’s works. Few are likely to be convinced by the discovery that persect- 
tion of Kitty Fourmantel’s family caused Sterne’s antagonism to the Romap 
Catholic Church, or that Sterne, having dipped his pen in vitriol — Mr. Yose- 
loff’s favorite substitute for ink — through inoffensive Uncle Toby attacked 
eighteenth-century militarists with all the militance of a twentieth-century 
pacifist. — Rurus Purney. 


Jonathan Swift 
(See also Laurence Sterne.) 
Babcock, R. W. ‘‘A pilgrimage to Moor Park.’’ Dalhousie review, 
xxv (1945), 39-45. 
Case, Arthur E. Four essays on ‘‘Gulliver’s travels.’? Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. ix + 133. 

The late Professor Case very modestly describes these essays as merely 4 
more extended argument in support of the contentions already put forwar 
by him in his edition of Gulliver’s travels, which he published in 1938. That 
is perhaps strictly true of the first essay, which gives « detailed account of all 
the facts we have concerning the publication of the original edition in Lor 
don, and the rather conflicting statements from different people concerning 
Swift’s part in preparing the text for the third volume of the collected Works, 
which was printed by George Faulkner in Dublin in 1735. Since the publica: 
tion of Swift’s Letters to Ford, edited by Mr. Nichol Smith in 1935, it has 
been taken for granted by a good many scholars that Faulkner’s edition has 
the authority of being the final text approved by Swift in his lifetime. In his 
letter to Ford of November 20, 1733, asking for his help he shows that he 
more concerned about Gulliver than anything else: ‘‘Had there been onely 
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omissions, I should not care one farthing; but change of Style, new things 
foisted in, that are false facts, and I know not what, is very provoking.’’ 
When the edition appeared, Swift had not only taken out what he calls the 
trash, but with Ford’s help had restored the original passages, omitted in 
1726. These had been preserved by Ford in his own interleaved copies of the 
London edition, one of which is in the Forster Collection and one in the Mor- 

Library. Only one passage rather dangerously referring to the recent 
success of the Irish in refusing Wood’s copper coinage was still omitted in 
the Dublin edition. As it recurs only in the Forster copy, it is possible that 
Ford did not allow it to circulate even in manuscript and did not send it to 
Swift with the other passages. This is borne out by the fact that it is not 
found in the Chapin Library copy in which all these changes were entered 
from ‘‘Swift’s own copy’’ when it was sold at sale. I take it that Mr. Case 
agrees that Swift was concerned about getting these fundamental changes 
made, and would therefore admit that Faulkner’s edition was actually the 
most satisfactory one published in Swift’s lifetime. 

I should like to consider two pieces of evidence which seem to me to show 
quite conclusively what part Swift took in it himself. The first is where we 
might perhaps expect to find Swift’s hand, in the corrections which oceur in 
these very passages which Swift received from Ford. Here is the text as Ford 
preserved it, and as Mr. Case prints it in his edition: 


I told him, that in the kingdom of Tribnia, by the natives called Lang- 
den, where I had sojourned some time in my travels, the bulk of the peo- 
ple consist in a manner wholly of discoverers, witnesses, informers, accu- 
sers, prosecutors, evidences, swearers, together with their several subservi- 
ent and subaltern instruments, all under the colours and conduct of min- 
isters of state and their deputies. 


And here is the sentence as it was printed by Faulkner, after it had (as I 
think) been corrected by Swift: 


I told him, that in the Kingdom of Tribnia, by the Natives called Lang- 
den, where I had long sojourned, the Bulk of the People consisted wholly 
of Discoverers, Witnesses, Informers, Accusers, Prosecutors, Evidences, 
Swearers; together with their several subservient and subaltern Instru- 
— all under the Colours, the Conduct, and Pay of Ministers and their 

eputies. 


I submit that the changes in the next two sentences —I can’t go on quoting 
them at length — are equally effective, ‘‘pockets’’ to ‘‘coffers,’’ ‘‘criminals’’ 
to ‘‘owners.’? 

There are similar changes, though perhaps of less importance, in the sub- 
stituted passage in chapter 5 of the last book, but sufficient to convince me 
that at these points Swift had read over —pen in hand—either the copy 
sent to Faulkner, or had, as Faulkner claimed, gone over the sheets in proof. 

I am not here arguing which is the better text by any absolute standards; 
Iam only trying to establish that Swift did really take the trouble himself 
to make some final changes in the text of the third volume of the Works. 

My second piece of evidence, which Mr. Case does not mention, as it is not 
concerned with Gulliver’s travels, does, however, affect the whole question of 
Swift’s attitude towards and interest in the Dublin edition. For the first two 
volumes it is clear that Faulkner based his text on the text of the Miscellanies 
which were printed in London in 1727 under the joint editorship of Swift and 
Pope. Swift’s own copy of these three volumes (and the fourth which was 
added in 1732) is now in the possession of Lord Rothschild, and they con- 
tain marks and corrections in his own hand, partly in pencil and partly in 
ink. They are in themselves perhaps disappointing; but they are none the less 
of much interest to an editor. The first volume contains only works in prose 
by Swift; some are hardly corrected at all, but A letter concerning the Sacra- 
mental Test, for instance, is altered in many places for punctuation, by the 
addition of commas and semi-colons; abbreviations are eliminated, some words 
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altered, omitted or changed in spelling, and a passage of more than two pages 
is marked for omission. The passage was duly omitted by Faulkner, the punctu- 
ation was made much heavier, the abbreviations ’tis and tho were changed 
to it is and although, and the use of the endings in th introduced throughout. 

In Volume 1 changes in the text of the poems seem to me also to provide 
very tangible proof of Swift’s concern with the text of the Collected Edition, 
In Volume Iv, which contains Tracts relating to Ireland, passages containing 
a personal attack on John Browne of the Neal in the Third Drapier Letter 
were omitted in response to Browne’s appeal, and one may add _ because of 
his later good behaviour. And above all, Swift made available for this vol- 
ume the hitherto unpublished Letter addressed to the Lord Chancellor Middle- 
ton, and another to both Houses of Parliament. These are all established facts 
which must be explained, and Swift’s letters to his English friends from 1734 
to 1736, quoted by Mr. Case to show his contemptuous attitude towards the 
Dublin edition, must be read in the light of these facts. 

But the question of the value of the Faulkner text, and the standard of the 
proofreading, is a separate one. I would not take too seriously the statement 
of Orrery that ‘‘every sheet of the four volumes was brought to the Dean 
for his revisal and correction.’’ Even if that were exactly true, Swift was not 
well enough or interested enough in the miserable details of an editor’s prob- 
lems to spend as much time on the whole book as Mr. Case has probably spent 
on a single passage. I know how many misprints there are in Faulkner’s text; 
I agree with Mr. Case ‘‘that it is a composite and relatively untrustworthy 
piece of editing.’’ I would even agree that the text of 1726 with Ford’s emen- 
dations is as close as we can get to what Swift had written in 1726. Never- 
theless for a collected edition of Swift’s Works I still prefer to use for Gul- 
liver’s travels the text with the author’s latest corrections, however spoiled 
by bad proofreading, just the same as I choose also for all other pieces the 
latest text revised by the author where such revision is available. 

Mr. Case has been at great pains to compare the variant readings and to 
show that the earlier readings are often preferable either for grammar, style, 
or meaning. I myself would have put a good many more in his ‘‘ debatable”’ 
list, and would have said that many of his ‘‘debatable’’ readings seem to me 
obvious improvements. But that is a matter of taste, and simply shows how 
difficult if not impossible it is to think in terms of a perfect text, unless one 
is willing quite frankly to abandon what is now usually regarded as the role 
of an editor, and assuming the powers of a ‘‘True Critic,’’ wholly to pro- 
duce an eclectic text, in the manner of a Bentley. 

I have been led by my own interests to spend so long on the first part of 
the book that I have left too little room to discuss any of the interesting prob- 
lems that form the subject of the later essays. But I must draw attention to 
the important additions which Mr. Case has made to the interpretation of the 
Third Book, especially in emphasizing the real significance of the satire on 
political projectors, as distinct from the satire on the scientific experiments 
of the virtuosi. There is only one point here which I should venture to ques 
tion, and that is Mr. Case’s opinion that Dr. Arbuthnot had possibly not even 
seen the manuscript of Gulliver’s travels. I may be entirely mistaken, but I 
cannot help feeling that Arbuthnot did have a hand in it, and did point out, 
as he promised to do in his letter of Oct. 17, 1725, ‘‘some new improvements 
of mankind, that have appeared of late, and are daily appearing.’’ As for 
the remark in the letter of Pope and Gay, quoted by Mr. Case, that it was 
‘‘ten thousand pities [Arbuthnot] had not known it, he could have added 
such abundance of things upon every subject,’’ that is obviously simple irony 
like the preceding sentence that Mr. Case does not quote: ‘‘If you are [tle 
author], you have disobliged us, and two or three of your best friends, i 
not giving us the least hint of it while you were with us. ...’’ And I have 
always felt that Arbuthnot’s own remark in his letter to Swift of November 
8, 1726 that ‘‘the Part of the projectors is the least brilliant’’ might safely 
be interpreted — for it is a case of one ironist writing to another — to mean 
‘‘the worst part of the book is of course where I interfered with it.’’ We 
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know that Swift had reached London that year about the middle of March, 

and had lodgings in Bury Street, and according to Pope was taken a course 

through the town by Dr. Arbuthnot, who must have seen a great deal of him 
during the six weeks before Swift went to stay with Pope at Twickenham. 

During this period Swift must at least have added some details to his account 

of the Grand Academy of Lagado, if Miss Marjorie Nicolson is right in plac- 

ing among Swift’s sources certain papers by Hales and Jurin which were only 
presented to the Royal Society during the spring of 1726. But this again is 

a small point, and a doubtful one in the light of the evidence at present avail- 

able. 

In the more important matter of the significance of Gulliver’s travels, Mr. 
Case has some excellent things to say in his arguments which bring out so 
clearly the unity of the whole design, and the positive and permanent qualities 
of the satire which as Swift intended raise it above the limitations of the im- 
mediate political and social situation. — HERBERT Davis. 

Case, A. E. ‘‘Swift and Sir William Temple —a conjecture.’’ 
MLN, ux (1945), 259-65. 

Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘ A new edition of Swift’s The story of an injured 
lady.’’ HLQ, vi (1945), 388-92. 

Davis, Herbert. ‘‘The conciseness of Swift.’’ Essays on the eight- 
centh century presented to David Nichol Smith in honour of his 
seventieth birthday (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945), pp. 15-32. 

Davis, Kathryn. ‘‘A note on the Spectator 459.’’ MLN, ux (1945), 


274. 
On Addison’s quoting from Swift’s ‘‘ Thoughts on various subjects.’’ 

Friends of the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. Catalogue of 
the exhibition held in the library from October 19 to November 
23, 1945, to commemorate the bicentenary of the death of Jona- 
than Swift. Dublin: Dublin University Press, 1945. Pp. 16. 

Gould, S. H. ‘‘Gulliver and the moons of Mars.’’ JHI, v1 (1945), 
91-101. 

Grennan, Margaret R. ‘‘Lilliput and Leprecan: Gulliver and the 
Irish tradition.’’ ELH, xm (1945), 188-202. 

[Hayward, John]. A catalogue of printed books and manuscripts, 
by Jonathan Swift, D.D. Exhibited in the Old Schools in the 
University of Cambridge. To commemorate the 200th anniver- 
sary of his death, October 19, 1745. Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. 45. 


When the exhibitions commemorating the bicentenary of Swift’s death 
opened in England, Ireland, and the United States, scholars and collectors 
regretted keenly their remoteness, bound to their shores, as they were, by the 
aftermath of war. No one saw all the nine exhibitions of the year, but the 
arm-chair travellers became acquainted with three which were described in 
printed catalogues published by the University of Cambridge, the University 
of Texas, and Trinity College, Dublin. 

Mr. John Hayward, in collaboration with Mr. Harold Williams, prepared 
the first to be published, an excellent and learned description of the most dis- 
tinguished Swift exhibition of the year: A catalogue of printed books and 
manuscripts, by Jonathan Swift, D.D. exhibited in the Old Schools in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. As Mr. Hayward says in the Preface, their octavo 
describes a selective exhibition of ‘‘the finest collection of Swift’s works ever 
to be shown in public’’: first editions of the chief works, fine copies in orig- 
inal condition, and manuscripts, including the unpublished fragment in Swift’s 
autograph of the Preface to Sir William Temple’s Works, an unpublished 
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letter from Swift to Viscount Bolingbroke, and the unpublished marginalia in 
Swift’s hand in The life and raigne of King Henry the Eighth (1649), by 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, shown publicly for the first time. With the ex- 
ception of the manuscript copy of The history of the four last years of the 
Queen, revised and corrected by Swift, from the Royal Library, Windsor, the 
manuscripts as well as the letters and marginalia in Swift’s hand are from 
Lord Rothschild’s collection; and with the exception of three titles from the 
University Library, Cambridge, the printed works are from the great collec- 
tions of Lord Rothschild and Mr. Harold Williams. 

So fine an array of rare editions and manuscripts as is described in this 
Catalogue inspires scholars and specialists in bibliography to look again at 
the Swift collections elsewhere, to compare, and to search. Ten works, titles 
of which occur also in the catalogues of Trinity College and the University 
of Texas, were exhibited for special reasons: ‘‘An ode to the Athenian So- 
ciety’’ [1691/2], the first publication; A discourse of the contests and dis- 
sensions between the nobles and the commons in Athens and Rome (1701), 
quarto, first edition, fore and lower edges uncut, the first separate publication; 
A tale of a tub (1704), octavo, first edition, the first masterpiece; A medita- 
tion upon a broom-stick, and somewhat beside; of the same author’s (1710), 
octavo, first edition (Price 6d.), fore and lower edges uncut, the first of the 
collected works; Miscellanies in prose and verse (1711), the first authorized 
collection, octavo, first edition, large paper, from the library of the Duke of 
Leeds, with bookplate; The conduct of the Allies (1712 [1711]), octavo, first 
edition, wholly uncut; A proposal for correcting, improving and ascertaining 
the English tongue (1712), octavo, first edition; Gulliver’s travels (1726), 
octavo, two volumes, in a first edition, first issue (portrait of Gulliver in the 
very rare first state), contemporary mottled calf, gilt, large paper, and in a 
first edition, first issue (portrait in the second state), large paper, uncut, 
contemporary quarter calf and marble boards, the Ham House copy, purchased 
by the fourth Earl Dysart, who married the eldest daughter of Swift’s friend, 
Lord Carteret, with a note in manuscript on the front end-paper: ‘‘ Read 
through 2 vol: at Tunbridge in July 1731— Dysart’’; Miscellanies in prose 
and verse (1727), four octavo volumes, first edition, Swift’s own set with his 
autograph corrections, additions, and comments in pen and pencil; and Verses 
on the death of Doctor Swift (London, 1739), folio, first edition, unbound, 
wholly uncut, and the octavo Dublin reprint of the Verses, the first edition 
of Faulkner’s definitive text with important contemporary manuscript anno- 
tations and with the blank passages in the printed text filled in, which is one 
of seven annotated copies now known. Of the seventy-four or, since No. 65 
is followed by No. 65a, the seventy-five printed pieces described in the Cata- 
logue, however, it is possible to find only approximately one third of the titles 
and editions in other exhibitions — seventeen, for example, described in the 
Catalogue of the exhibition held in the Library, Trinity College, Dublin, and 
twenty-four in An exhibition of printed books, the University of Texas. But 
the bookplates and autograph notes as well as the recurring terms ‘‘large 
paper,’’ ‘‘as issued,’’ ‘‘ unopened,’’ ‘‘ unbound,’’ ‘‘ wholly uncut,’’ and ‘‘ fore 
and lower edges uncut’’ show that the values lodged in the copies exhibited at 
Cambridge — the fine condition, the original condition, the associative interest 
—are seldom, if ever, duplicated. 

Copies of three works listed in the Catalogues as unrecorded or unique seem 
to be in the United States. The first London edition of Cadenus and Vanessa, 
printed for J. Roberts, 1726, with the errata slip pasted on the blank verso of 
the title is described as the only copy recorded with this slip. The same edi- 
tion on view at the University of Texas has the errata slip facing the blank 
verso of the title. The first folio edition of The birth of manly virtue (1725), 
listed as unique, may have a variant in the William Andrews Clark Memorial 
Library, where there is a copy thus described by the Supervising Bibliog- 
rapher, Mr. H. Richard Archer: ‘‘THE BIRTH OF MANLY VIRTUE... 
[Dublin: George Grierson, n.d.] folio, 6 leaves: as follows: 2 p.l., 8 p. Does 
not contain the dedication described by Teerink as being in Dobell copy, cat. 
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105, item 105. This copy is unbound, trimmed closely in fore margin, was 
urchased from Robinson in 1940.’’ The folio broadside An excellent new bal- 
lad (1730), recorded as unique, is similar to the Halsey copy in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library. 

His Grace’s answer to Jonathan Swift (Dublin, 1724), a rare folio broad- 
side which was mentioned by Dr. Teerink, No. 634, as being said to exist, was 
on view in the Cambridge exhibition and is described as one of the only two 
copies recorded, a third, catalogued in the Gilbert Collection, Dublin, being 
no longer traceable. An unrecorded fourth may now be noted in the Halsey 
copy in the Huntington. 

One third of the items listed in the Cambridge Catalogue I have not found 
in the United States. Ten of these are recorded as unique: five in Lord Roths- 
child’s collection, three in Mr. Williams’, and two in the University Library, 
Cambridge. Lord Rothschild’s unrecorded pieces are The fable of Midas 
(1712), folio half-sheet, printed on both sides, first edition, unbound, top, fore, 
and lower edges uncut; Zhe run upon the bankers (Cork, 1721), folio broad- 
side, first edition, unbound, top edge uncut; An epilogue spoke at the Thea- 
tre-Royal in Dublin, on the 1st of April [1721], in the behalf of the distressed 
weavers (Limerick: Andrew Welsh), folio broadside, unbound, fore and lower 
edges uncut, a rare provincial reprint of the broadside printed at Dublin by 
‘J. W.’; and the only copies extant of a newspaper, containing the first serial- 
ized version of Gulliver’s travels: the Penny London post (25 Nov.-30 Dec. 
1726), unbound, uncut as issued. Mr. Williams’ unique copies are The bubble: 
a poem (1721), quarto on small paper, first Edinburgh edition, not in Teerink; 
the duodecimo Travels into several remote nations of the world, printed in Dub- 
lin for J. Hyde, 1726, the only perfect copy recorded; and a printed slip, 
without title, place, date, or printer’s name: The character of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole (1731). Two unrecorded pieces in the Cambridge University Library are 
Lady A—s—n weary of the Dean (1730), folio broadside, without place or 
printer’s name, uncut as issued, and The advantages propos’d by repealing 
the Sacramental Test, impartially consider’d (1732), small octavo, first edition, 
printed in Dublin for George Faulkner. 

Other copies of extreme rarity described in the Catalogue are An elegy on 
M’ Patrige [sic] (London, 1708), broadside, first edition, fore and lower edges 
uncut, found in only Mr. Williams’ collection and the British Museum; the 
first Edinburgh edition of Cadenus and Vanessa (1726), octavo, unbound, fore 
and lower edges uncut, not in Teerink, and found in only Lord Rothschild’s 
collection and Mr. Williams’; and A catalogue of books, the library of the 
late Rev. Dr. Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. To be sold by auction, &e. 
(Dublin: Faulkner, 1745), this copy in Mr. Williams’ collection and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s copy at Abbotsford being the only ones recorded. 

In a year as much occupied with its immediate problems as was 1945, the 
Cambridge Catalogue is a distinguished achievement. Scholars in the United 
States draw much to be valued from the work of those who made the exhibi- 
tion in England possible, from Mr. Williams and Mr. Hayward, who prepared 
the Catalogue, and from the Syndics of the University Library, Cambridge, 
under whose auspices the exhibition was arranged. — AuTREY NELL WILEY. 


Hogan, J. J. ‘Bicentenary of Jonathan Swift, 1667-1745.’’ Studies, 
XxxIv (1945), 501-10. 

— R. Wyse. ‘‘Stella’s signatures.’’ TZS, Dec. 29, 1945, p. 

Three of her signatures on Dublin title-deeds. 

Jackson, R. Wyse. Swift and his circle: a book of essays. With a 
foreword by Seumas O’Sullivan. Dublin: Talbot Press, 1945. 
Pp. xii + 112. 

Popular essays, some reprinted from Irish journals, concerned with Roger 

Cox, Mrs, Pilkington, Mrs. Barber, Mrs. Whiteway, and others. 
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Kliger, Samuel. ‘‘The unity of ‘Gulliver’s travels’.’’?’ MLQ, wu 
(1945), 401-15. 

Landa, Louis A. ‘‘Jonathan Swift and charity.’’ JEGP, xuy 
(1945), 337-50. 

Landa, Louis A. ‘‘Swift, the mysteries, and deism.’’ Studies in 
English, Department of English, the University of Texas, 1944 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1945), pp. 239-56. 

Landa, Louis A., and Tobin, James Edward. Jonathan Swift: a 
list of critical studies published from 1895 to 1945, to which is 
added ‘‘Remarks on some Swift manuscripts in the United 
States,’’ by Herbert Davis. New York: Cosmopolitan Science 
and Art Service Co., 1945. Pp. 62. 

‘‘The melancholy of Swift: society and solitude.’’ Leading article 
in TLS, Oct. 20, 1945, p. 498. 

Scouten, A. H. ‘‘Swift at the moving pictures.’?’ N&Q, cLxxxvm 
(1945), 38-39. 

Annotation of a passage in the Journal to Stella. Cf. D. F. B., ibid., p. 130. 

Williams, Harold. ‘‘Deane Swift, Hawkesworth, and The journal 
to Stella.’’ Essays on the eighteenth century presented to David 
Nichol Smith in honour of his seventieth birthday (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1945), pp. 33-48. 

Williams, Harold. ‘‘Old Mr. Lewis.’’ RES, xx1 (1945), 56-57. 

Williams, Harold. ‘‘Swift exhibition at Cambridge.’’ TLS, Oct. 20, 
1945, p. 504. 

Lewis Theobald 
(See also Alexander Pope.) 

Joseph, B. L. ‘‘Lewis Theobald and Webster.’’ Comparative litera 

ture studies, xvul-xvinl (1945), 29-31. 


John Toland 
Heinemann, F. H. ‘‘Toland and Leibniz.’’? Philosophical review, 
Liv (1945), 437-57. 
Thomas Traherne 
Wade, Gladys I. Thomas Traherne. With a selected bibliography 
of criticism, by Robert Allerton Parker. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1944. Pp. x+ 
269. Cf. PQ, xxiv, 163. 
Rev. by Helen C. White in JEGP, xuiv, 311-12; in TLS, March 10, p. 114. 
Horace Walpole 
Chase, Isabel Wakelin Urban. Horace Walpole, gardenist: an edi- 
tion of Walpole’s ‘The history of modern taste in gardening” 
with an estimate of Walpole’s contribution to landscape arch 
tecture. Princeton: Princeton University Press, for University 
of Cincinnati, 1943. Pp. xxix + 285. Cf. PQ, xxm, 179-80; xx0, 


164. 
Rev. by John Butt in RES, xx1, 69-70; by John W. Draper in MLQ, v1, 10% 
10; by Katharine B. Neilson in Art bulletin, xxvul, 156-57. 
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Doran, J. ‘‘Crabb Robinson, Mrs. Barbauld, Macaulay, and Horace 
Walpole.’’ N&Q, cuxxxvm (1945), 171. 


A quotation concerning London from one of his letters. 

Eastwood, Sidney K. ‘‘ Horace Walpole.’’ N&Q, cuxxxrx (1945), 
38-39. 

Lewis, Wilmarth S. ‘‘Horace Walpole reread.’’ Atlantic monthly, 
cLxxviI (1945), 48-51. 


Critical reappraisal. 

Lewis, Wilmarth S. ‘‘Searching for manuscripts.’’ Atlantic month- 
ly, cLXxviI (1945), 67-72. 

Examples from the author’s work on the Walpole correspondence. 

Horace Walpole’s correspondence with Mary and Agnes Berry and 
Barbara Cecilia Seton. Edited by W. 8S. Lewis and A. Dayle 
Wallace. 2 vols. (Yale edition of Horace Walpole’s correspon- 
dence, Vols. x1-xu1.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. 

Rev. by Dora Mae Clark in AHR, L, 522-23; by James L. Clifford in JEGP, 
XLIV, 427-29; by Herbert Davis in Yale review, xxxiv, 355-57; by R. K. Root 
in MLN, Lx, 133-34; in TLS, April 14, p. 174. 
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Bourne, Ruth. ‘‘The wooden world dissected.’’ Pacific historical 
record, x1v (1945), 326-34. 

Thomas Warton the Elder 

Kirschbaum, Leo. ‘‘ A postscript to ‘The imitations of Thomas War- 
ton the Elder’.’’ PQ, xxiv (1945), 89-90. 

Thomas Warton the Younger 

Whiting, J. B. ‘‘ Emerson, Chaucer, and Thomas Warton.’’ Ameri- 
can literature, xvm (1945), 75-78. 

Emerson’s borrowings from the History of English poetry. 

Leonard Welsted 

Horne, Colin J. ‘‘Welsted’s ‘Apple-pye’.’’ N&Q, cuxxx1x (1945), 

200-203. 


A discussion of the authorship of this culinary burlesque verse often in the 
past attributed to Dr. William King. 


John Wesley 
Green, J. Brazier. John Wesley and William Law. (The Fernley- 
Hartley Lecture, 1945.) London: Epworth Press, 1945. Pp. 224. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 15, p. 442. 
Taylor, A. E. ‘‘St. John of the Cross and John Wesley.’’ Journal 
of theological studies, xuv1 (1945), 30-38. 
John Wilkes 
(See James Boswell.) 
Lady Winchilsea 
Brower, Reuben A. ‘‘Lady Winchilsea and the poetic tradition of 
the seventeenth century.’’ SP, xu (1945), 61-80. 
Samuel Woodford 
Judson, A. C. ‘Samuel Woodford and Edmund Spenser.’’ N&Q, 
CLXXxIx (1945), 191-92. 
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Crawford, Charlotte E. ‘‘Edward Young and the Wycombe elec- 


tion.’? MLN, ux (1945), 459-61. 
On Young’s relations with George Bubb Dodington, supporter of Walpole. 


Pettit, Henry. ‘‘Preface to a bibliography of Young’s Night- 
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Humanities, Vol. u, No. 4, 1945), pp. 215-22. 
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lated by James Gutmann, Oskar Kristeller, and John Herman 
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DANTE’S FAME AMONG THE POETS AND PHILOS- 
OPHERS OF GERMANY, 1800-1865 


By WERNER P, FRIEDERICH 
The University of North Carolina 


Dante’s influence upon nineteenth-century Germany has been 
thoroughly investigated only with regard to the scholars and trans- 
lators inspired by him; his influence on German literature proper, 
from A. W. Schlegel to Stefan George, has not yet been examined as 
complet«ly as it should be. It is the purpose of this article to discuss 
at least the main names and problems encountered between Tieck’s 
Prinz Zerbino (1799) and the six hundredth anniversary of Dante’s 
birth (1865). 

I 


German scholars and translators dealing with Dante have been 
most satisfactorily treated by the great Scartazzini, whose magnum 
opus’ was later brought up-to-date by an additional short article 
published in 1894.2 Few gaps can be found in Scartazzini’s work, 
for this Swiss savant emphasized scholarship and translations as 
much as he neglected to discuss fully Dante’s influence upon Ger- 
man literature proper. Other excellent investigations of scholars 
and translators were made by Paur and Plumptre® and, to a lesser 
extent, by Locella and Kohler*, but all these works stop in the last 
third of the nineteenth century. Zoozmann and Besso® supply fleet- 
ing surveys up to the early twentieth century, and Merbach® gives 
an astounding example of plagiarism by more or less copying Paur 
and stopping where his source does, in 1865. A modern investigator 


1G. A. Seartazzini, Dante in Germania (2 vols.), Milano, 1881-83. 

2G. A. Seartazzini, ‘‘ Bibliografia dantesca alemanna dell’ ultimo decennio 
(1883-1893) ,’’ Giornale dantesco, 1 (1894). 

’Th. Paur, ‘‘Dante in Deutschland.’’ Unsere Zeit, 1865. E. Plumptre, 
‘Estimates, Contemporary and Later.’’ In vol. 1 of The Commedia and 
Canzonicre of Dante Alighieri, London, 1887. 

4G. Locella, Zur deutschen Dante-Litteratur mit besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung der Ubersetzungen von Dantes Gottlicher Komédie, Leipzig, 1889; and 
R. Kohler, Dantes Gottliche Komédie und ihre deutschen Ubersetzungen. Der 
5.Gesang der Holle in 22 Ubersetzungen, 1763-1865, Weimar, 1865. 

5 R. Zoozmann, ‘‘ Dante in Deutschland,’’ in vol. 1v of Dantes Werke, Leipzig, 
1907; and M. Besso, La fortuna di Dante fuori d’Italia, Firenze, 1912. 

6 P. Merbach, ‘‘Dante in Deutschland,’’ Deutsches Dante-Jahrbuch, v, 1920. 
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should be able to find much valuable material between 1890 (where 
Seartazzini and Locella left off) and our time. 

Foremost among the names of scholars and translators of Dante 
in the seventy years between 1795 and 1865 are August Wilhelm 
Schlegel’; Friedrich Schlegel (especially in the ninth Viennese 
lecture on the Geschichte der alten und neuen Litteratur) ; Adolf 
Wagner; Friedrich Bouterwek ; Kar] Ludwig Fernow (the librarian 
of the Duchess Amalia at Weimar, who in 1807 published the fourth 
complete Italian edition of the Commedia in Germany); Karl 
Ludwig Kannegiesser (who, in 1809, began the publication of the 
second complete German translation of the Commedia, and who 
was perhaps even more important for his Dante Alighieris lyrische 
Gedichte, italienisch und deutsch, of 1827, and his Dante Alighieris 
prosaische Schriften mit Ausnahme der Vita Nuova, of 1845); 
Adolf F. K. Streckfuss (the translator also of Ariosto, Tasso and 
Manzoni, whose third complete German translation of the Comme- 
dia appeared between 1824 and 1826); Friedrich von Oeynhausen 
(the first German translator of the Vita Nuova, 1824) ; Karl August 
Forster (the second German translator of the Vita Nuova, 1841); 
Bernhard Rudolf Abeken (author of the Beitrage fiir das Studium 
der Gottlichen Comédie, 1826) ; Karl Witte, the greatest Dantophile 
of Germany and the first president of the Deutsche Dante Gesell- 
schaft; Karl Rosenkranz (who, in 1829, compared the Commedia 
to Wolfram’s Titurel, rather than to his Parzival); Friedrich 
Christoph Schlosser (whose many essays were at last collected and 
republished in the Dante-Studien of 1855); Hoérwarter and Enk 
(authors of the fourth German translation of the Commedia, 1831) ; 
King John of Saxony, the Maecenas of all Dantophiles, who pub- 
lished his excellent translation of the Commedia under the pen- 
name of Philalethes; Ludwig Gottfried Blane, second only to Witte 
in the rich output of his Dantesque investigations; Johann Fried- 
rich Heigelin and the poet August Kopisch (authors of the generally 
unsatisfactory fifth and sixth German translations of the Com- 
media) ; Karl Friedrich Géschel and Karl Graul, Protestant zealots 
more inspired than accurate; Carl Gustav Carus; Alexander von 


7 E. Sulger-Gebing, ‘‘ August Wilhelm Schlegel und Dante.’’ Germanistische 
Abhandlungen Hermann Paul... dargebracht, Strassburg, 1902; V. Belohoubek, 
‘‘Die von A. W. Schlegel iibersetzten Bruchstiicke aus der Divina Commedia 
in ihrem Verhiltnisse zur italienischen Vorlage,’’? Jahresbericht der Staats 
Oberrealschule Troppau, 1904-06; J. Mazzucchetti, A. W. Schlegel und die 
italienische Literatur, Zurich, 1917. 


ats- 
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Humboldt; Karl Gustav von Berneck (author of the seventh com- 
plete German translation of the Commedia, 1840); Karl Hegel 
(whose important essay Dante iiber Staat wnd Kirche appeared in 
1842) ; Ferdinand Piper (author of Uber das Verhiltnis Dantes zum 
klassischen Altertum of 1846, and of Dante und seine Theologie of 
1865); Theodor Paur (famous, among other works, for Dante, 
Milton und Klopstock, 1847, Uber die Quellen zur Lebensgeschichte 
Dantes, 1862, and Dante in Deutschland, 1865); Franz Xaver 
Wegele (author of the significant Dantes Leben und Werke, kultur- 
geschichtlich dargestellt, 1852); Emil Ruth (author of Studien 
iiber Dante Alighieri, 1853), and others. 


II 


Considerably less satisfactory is our correlated knowledge of 
Dante’s influence upon German literature proper during the period 
under investigation. Dantesque echoes in the religious controversies 
of the sixteenth century,* and the first beginnings of a purely lit- 
erary appreciation, from Bodmer through Meinhard, Bachen- 
schwanz, Gerstenberg® to Jagemann, have been treated quite thor- 
oughly; but after that we have no longer a connected picture. 
Sulger-Gebing provides an excellent supplement to the investiga- 
tions of his fellow-countryman Scartazzini up to 1767,'° but after 
that he furnishes only two fine monographs on Goethe’s and A. W. 
Schlegel’s attitude towards Dante, and nothing else. Equally un- 
satisfactory is the great Farinelli: his chapter on Dante in Ger- 
mania is really only a rewriting of his previous paper on Dante e 
Goethe, and he is very erratic, unmethodical and incomplete 
whenever he refers to Goethe’s contemporaries, the German roman- 
ticists. The essays by Auerbach and Stranik'* do not cover what 
their titles promise, for they deal only with the two Schlegels and 


8H. Grauert, ‘‘ Dante in Deutschland,’’ Historisch-politische Blitter fiir das 
katholische Deutschland, cxx (1897), A. Schmitthenner, ‘‘Dante in der kon- 
fessionellen Polemik des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts, ‘‘Die Grenzboten, Lx 
(1904); F. Wagner, ‘‘Dante in Deutschland. Sein staatlich-kirchliches Bild 
von 1417-1699,’’ Deutsches Dante-Jahrbuch, xv1. N. F. vir (1934). 

9M. Jacobs, Gerstenbergs Ugolino, Berlin, 1878. 

10 EK. Sulger-Gebing, ‘‘ Dante in der deutschen Literature bis zum Erscheinen 
der ersten vollstiindigen Ubersetzung der Divina Commedia,’’ Zeitschrift fiir 
Vergleichende Literaturgeschichte, N. F. (1895). 

11 A. Farinelli, Dante e Goethe, Firenze, 1900; Dante in Spagna, Francia, 
Inghilterra, Germania, Torino, 1922. 

12K. Auerbach, ‘‘Die Entdeckung Dantes in der Romantik,’’ Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, vit (1929) ; 
E. Stranik, ‘‘Dante und die deutsche Romantik,’’ Freie Welt, vit (1926). 
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Tieck. Better are Fuchs, Gabetti and Miss Bianquis,* but the very 
nature of their sweeping essays demands that they leave very much 
unsaid. Koch’s and von der Schulenburg’s essays’* contain general 
observations rather than specific references. 

In the following pages I shall omit all references to Goethe*® and 
to A. W. Schlegel,’* for the relationship of these two men to Dante 
has been treated more than abundantly. Instead, I shall try to give 
a brief survey of all the other authors between 1800 and 1865, who 
have to a greater or lesser extent been influenced by Dante. All 
these men, and hundreds of others, are contained in Ostermann’s 
well-nigh complete bibliography’; but this bulky volume is as im- 
pressive as it is dry, and endless enumerations of authors, titles, 
dates, editions, chapters and pages do not mean much unless some 
flesh is added to this skeleton, as Toynbee, for instance, has done 
with his two volumes on Dante’s fame in England.'* I have en- 
larged my own notes by following up a few of the indications 
contained in Ostermann; if his innumerable data were fully inves- 
tigated, they would give ample material for an interesting book on 
Dante’s influence on German nineteenth century literature — the 
first of its kind. 


III 


Tieck’s earliest works are partly influenced by the gruesome ele- 
ments contained in Gerstenberg’s Ugolino; it is only in Prinz 


13C, Fuchs, ‘‘Dante in der deutschen Romantik,’’ Deutsches Dante-Jahr- 
buch, xv (1933) ; G. Gabetti, ‘‘ Dante e la Germania,’’ in the collective volume 
Dante, la Vita, le Opere, Milano, 1921. G. Bianquis, ‘‘L’influence de Dante sur 
la littérature allemande,’’ Ktudes italiennes, 111 (1921). 

14M. Koch, Dantes Bedeutung fiir Deutschland, Mainz, 1921; W. von der 
Schulenburg, Dante und Deutschland, Freiburg i. Br., 1921. 

15 E, Sulger-Gebing, Goethe und Dante, Berlin, 1907; A. Farinelli, Dante e 
Goethe, Firenze, 1900; K. Vossler, ‘‘Die Géttliche Komédie,’’ Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte und Erklirung. I. 1. Heidelberg, 1907. P. Ladewig, Dantes 
Vita Nova bei Goethe. Darmstadt, 1934. P. Pochhammer, ‘‘ Dante im Faust.’’ 
Sonderabdruck aus der Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung vom 11. und 12. 
Mai, 1898. Miinchen, 1898. ‘‘Wie steht Goethe zu Dante?’’ Schriften zur 
Fortbildung, No. 3. Berlin, n. d. E. Schmidt, ‘‘Danteskes im ‘Faust’.’’ 
Archiv fiir das Studiuwm der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, cvu (1901). 
C. Rossler-Grotek, ‘‘Ein Antifaust in Dantes Inferno.’’ Deutsches Dante- 
Jahrbuch, vir (1923). F. Véchting, ‘‘Das Paradies bei Dante und im Faust.’’ 
Deutsches Dante-Jahrbuch, vit (1923). E. Traumann, ‘‘Dante und Goethe.’’ 
Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, xvi1 (1921). H. Daffner, ‘‘Goethe und Dante.’’ 
Deutsches Dante-Jahrbuch, v (1920). 

16 Cf, foot-note No. 7 and Stranik (12) and Fuchs (13). 

17 Th, Ostermann, Dante in Deutschland. Bibliographie der deutschen Dante- 
Literatur, 1416-1927, Heidelberg, 1929. 

‘i - P. Toynbee, Dante in English Literature from Chaucer to Cary, London, 
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Zerbino, oder die Reise nach dem guten Geschmack (1799) that he 
introduces Dante directly. It is, in fact, the first time that Dante 
appears on the German stage as a speaking character. Tieck hails 
Dante, Shakespeare, Cervantes and Goethe as the ‘‘Sacred Four’’ 
of modern literature, and in a significant scene ‘‘der finstre, alte 


- Murrkopf,’’ Dante, defends himself indignantly against the stupid 


ideas on literature held by the German rationalists, represented by 
Nestor (t.e. Nicolai), the servant of Prince Zerbino. Nestor calls 
the Commedia ‘‘Schnurrpfeifereien . . . schwer zu lesen und ausser- 
dem noch enniiyant’’; Dante retorts with ‘‘du flache Unbedeutend- 
heit’’ and ‘‘Gewiirm,’’ and finally exclaims: 

Die Gottheit hat es mir also verliehen, 

Vom milden Himmel wurde mir vergénnt 

Ein kiihner Sanger mein prophetisch Lied 

Zur Glorie der katholischen Religion 

In reinester Begeisterung zu sprechen. 
Beautiful and significant is also the Epilog, spoken by Tieck after 
an Iphigenie-performance in March 1832 in Dresden in honor of 
Goethe’s death, in which he compares the patriarch of Weimar to 
the two other giants of literature, Shakespeare and 

Der heil’ge Dante, dessen Wunderharfe 

Im Einklang mit den Himmelschéren rauseht. .. . 

Die drei Giganten reichen iiber Zeiten 

Und Land und Meer sich briiderlich die Hand. 
Together with Forster, Carus and Baudissin, Tieck belonged to the 
select circle of Dante enthusiasts gathered around King John of 
Saxony. 

It is rather disappointing that Novalis’ well-known essay, Die 
Christenheit oder Europa (1799), should contain no reference to 
Dante. Nevertheless, in 1815, in his preface to Novalis’ works, 
Tieck compares his friend to Dante: both men loved a lady who 
died much too prematurely and both poets sublimated their grief 
into great poetry. Hence Tieck’s opinion (which Heine repeated 
in his Die Romantische Schule) that Novalis resembles ‘‘dem 
erhabenen Dante und singt uns wie dieser einen unergriindlichen 
mystischen Gesang.’’ Miss Bianquis is more specific, for she com- 
pares Mathilde in Heinrich von Ofterdingen to Beatrice: Novalis’ 
departed fiancée, Sophie von Kuhn, the incarnation of art, poetry 
and religion, was to play a réle similar to that of Beatrice (the 
incarnation of theology?) in the Commedia. 

Foremost among the many romantic imitations of Gerstenberg’s 
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Ugolino is Ugolino Gherardesca, published in 1801 by Holderlin’s 
friend, Casimir Ulrich Bohlendorff. The tragedy is also deeply 
influenced by Schiller’s Wallenstein; like Wallenstein, Ugoling 
wants to put an end to internecine strife, to unite the hostile fae. 
tions and, beyond that, the whole of the country; like Octavio 
Piccolomini, Ruggieri pretends to support his bold plans and yet 
betrays him; like Max Piccolomini, Ugolino’s son Francesco and | 
the young Guelph leader, Nino von Gallura, admire the conspirator | 
and yet oppose him for idealistic reasons. Goethe’s adverse criticism 
of Bohlendorff’s work in the Jenaer Allgemeine Iateratur Zeitung 
of 1805 is well-known; yet the tragedy is considerably better than 
such other Ugolino-treatments as Joseph Aloys Gleich’s Der Hun 
gerturm, oder Edelsinn und Barbarei der Vorzeit (Vienna, 1805), 
Karl August Buchholtz’ Ugolinos Gherardesca Fall (Hamburg, 
1807), Ferdinand Eckstein’s Der Kampf um Pisa (Heidelberg, 
1813) and F. von Biedenfeld’s Ugolino oder der Hungerturm 
(Bamberg, 1822). 

It is now generally established that Friedrich G. Wetzel rather 
than Schelling or E. Th. A. Hoffmann is the author of the fantastic 
satire, Die Nachtwachen von Bonaventura (1804). The experiences 
of an erratic night-watchman serve as the basis for an attack against 
the immorality of the times; the book is mainly influenced by Jean 
Paul’s fantastic style and by the sarcasm and the technique con- 
tained in Le Sage’s Le diable boiteux. Though there are quite a few 
references to Dante, the grotesqueness of the atmosphere reminds 
us more of Quevedo’s Dantesque Suefos than of Dante’s own im- 
pressive visions, 

Clemens Brentano is one of the greatest and obscurest imitators 
of Dante during the age of German Romanticism. Miss Bianquis 
speaks of Dantesque traces in Die Chronika eines fahrenden 
Schiilers and in Die Griindung Prags; but it is, above all, Die 
Romanzen vom Rosenkranz (1804) which Brentano intended to be 
his Divina Commedia and in which Dante was to appear in perso. 
Koch has twice attempted to explain this exasperating fragmentary 
work full of dreams, seductions, incest and atonement’? ; personally, 
I think that Farinelli’s sarcastic words about the Dantesque efft- 
sions of German romanticists were aimed, above all, at Brentan0: 

19M. Koch, ‘‘Arnim, Klemens und Bettina Brentano,’’ in Kiirschneri 


Deutsche National Litteratur, cxivi, Stuttgart, n. d., ‘‘Klemens Brentano 
Rosenkranzromanzen.’’ Der Wichter, tv (1921). 
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“Tra i romantici, dispensatori ai popoli di nuovi Numi, scopritori 
di nuove terre, perse ai remoti orizzonti, Dante s’ebbe la sua Chiesa, 
jl suo altare, i suoi devoti. Ma 1’incenso offuseca e annebbia lo 
sguardo : l’esaltazione uccide in sé il sano e retto intendimento.’’ 


In contrast, Ludwig Uhland’s two works indicating his admira- 
tion for Dante are clear and simple, though not necessarily valuable. 
Uhland is the first German poet to try to treat the famous story of 
Francesca and Paolo contained in the fifth canto of the Inferno; 
unfortunately, his Franceska da Rimino (1807) has remained only 
a fragment, though a complete outline of his plans is preserved.?° 
Lanciott is neither lame nor hunchbacked; rather, Uhland repre- 
sents him as an Italian Hamlet, ‘‘ein diisterer, schwermiitiger 
Charakter . . . Er liebt Franceska und hasst sie zugleich; re- 
signierend oder vielmehr verloren gebend und doch eifersiichtig.’’ 
Dante was to appear personally in this drama, a guest full of dire 
forebodings and of prophetic gloom. A second instance of Uhland’s 
preoccupation with Dante can be found in one of the five poems 
contained in Sdngerliebe: in fluent stanzas he describes Dante’s 
immortal love for Beatrice, from their earliest childhood, through 
the sufferings of Inferno and Purgatorio, up to the blessed moment 
when he meets her again as his guide and helpmeet in Paradiso; 
and he ends thus: 

Einem gottlichen Gedicht 
Hat er alles einverleibet, 


Mit so ew’gen Feuerziigen, 
Wie der Blitz in Felsen schreibet. 


Ja, mit Fug wird dieser Sanger 
Als der goéttliche verehret, 
Dante, welchem ird’sche Liebe 
Sich zu himmlischer verkliret. 


In view of his lengthy sojourn in Italy it was to be expected that 
Zacharias Werner should have become well acquainted with Dante, 
of whom he says in the preface to Die Mutter der Makkabiier that 
he made him ‘‘zu meinem freilich unerreichbaren Vorbilde.’’ In 
his poem Italien (1810) he writes ‘‘D’rum sey mir heilig, Vaterland 
des Dante,’’? and then he speaks at length about the sommo vate: 
God has given many a great poet to this world, 


*T. Longo: Luigi Uhland, con speciale riguardo all’ Italia, Firenze, 1908. 
J. Hertkens, Francesca da Rimini im deutschen Drama, Dortmund, 1912. G. 
Locella, Dantes Francesca da Rimini in der Literatur, bildenden Kunst und 
Musik, Esslingen, 1913. 
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Doch keinen hat er je der Welt gespendet, 

Der kihner sich in seinen Strahlen baden 

Und tauchen konnt’ in seine Schreckensgluthen, 
Als jenen Riesengeist, den Schénen, Guten! 


Well-known is Werner’s sonnet, Sasso di Dante, of 1812 (a topic 
which, among many other poets, was also treated by Wordsworth); 


its humble and hopeful end can almost make us forget the many 


imperfections in Werner’s character: 


Vom dummen Volk verbannt nicht, doch vertrieben, 
Sitz’ ich manch’ liebes Mal auf diesem Steine, 
Und denke, halb mit Thrinen, halb mit Lachen: 

Sonst sass der Grosse hier, jetzt sitzt der Kleine! 
Doch Dom und Thurm und Stein sind steh’n geblieben, 
Und Gott — der auch in mir ein Lied kann machen. 

Dante’s De Monarchia, which had interested the Germans par. 
ticularly during the Age of the Reformation, assumed a new fleeting 
importance during the deliberations of the Congress of Vienna, 
where European imperial dreams were again under discussion. 
Joseph Gorres refers to it somewhat lengthily in an essay, Der 
Kaiser und das Reich, published in the Rheinischer Merkur of 1813, 
wondering whether Dante would have approved of Napoleon, or 
whether he would have condemned him as an anti-Christ and a 
tyrant. 

Wilhelm Miiller’s admiration for Dante was very great, for he 
says, for instance, of the style of the Commedia: ‘‘Welch ein 
grossartiger Lapidarstyl! Kein Buchstabe mehr als nothig, aber 
jeder vollkraftig in Stein gehauen ... Fast in keinem Theile des 
grossen Ganzen ist Dante bewunderungswiirdiger als in dem w- 
umwundenen und scharfen Aussprechen der héchsten und tiefsten 
Offenbarungen .. . mit den einfachsten Mitteln der allgiiltigen und 
allverstiindlichen Sprache des Lebens.’’ It is only to be regretted 
that Miiller did not devote a separate work to Dante; all his enthv- 
siasm for the great Italian poet must be gleaned from the 75 pages 
in the fourth volume of his Vermischte Schriften, in which he re 
views the German translations of Dante, taking issue, among other 
things, with Witte who had preferred Kannegiesser to Streckfuss, 
by extolling the latter far more than the former. 

Wilhelm Waiblinger was one of the greatest German lovers of 
Italy, where he spent the last four years of his life (1826-30). Even 
before that time he began to show traces of Dante’s influence”? ; thus, 


21L. Thompson, Wilhelm Waiblinger’s Interpretation of Italy, Thesis (ut 
published), University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1938. 
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ie his satire, Drei Tage in der Unterwelt, which is Dantesque in 


some of its atmosphere, but certainly not in its pleasant wit. I quote 
the description of his descent into Hades: ‘‘ Ein ganz abscheulicher, 
jammerlicher, Fussblasentreibender, ein vermaledeiter Weg! Die 
rippigsten, zackigsten Felskanten in der Schweiz, auf denen ich 
herumkletterte, fingen mit jedem Schritt an, mir gegen diesen Weg 
wie weiche, sammtne Friihlingsau zu werden . .. Mein erstes 
natiirlich, wonach ich fragte, war: Ist Goethe hier zu sehen? Bitt’ 
um Vergebung, erwiderte mein Wegweiser, er hat zwar den Geist 
aufgegeben, ist aber noch nicht gestorben.’’ Among Waiblinger’s 
many pithy later statements about the author of the Commedia I 
can quote only a few; they mention his awe-inspiring character : 


Diister wehet’s aus ihm; der Geist der Vergangenheit wandelt 
Ziirnend darin und erweckt dir die Geschichte vom Grab; 
elaborate on the fundamental differences from Homer’s style and 
atmosphere : 


Statt der heitern Gebilde, der menschlichen, die du verstehest, 
Zaubert vom Abgrund er dir wesenlos Furchtbares auf. 

Ungeheures umgibt dich; du fassest es nicht, die Scholastik 
Fullt mit dunkeln Ideen Himmel und Holle dir aus. 

Endlich kommt noch die Theologie, der gefriassige Veltro, 
Und fiir die Poesie bringt sie das jiingste Gericht ; 


and poke fun at the romanticists : 


Alle beten dich an, und keiner versteht dich; die Frage 
Ist nun einzig, was sie thiten, verstiinden sie dich — 


especially at the Schlegelians : 


Sage mir redlich, mein Freund, wie gefallt dir Dante’s Commedia? — 
’Ei, ich bin orthodox, halt’ an dem Kanon mich fest’. — 

Aber wie so? ’Nun ja, das Centrum aller Romantik 
Ist es nach Schlegel, und ich lese die Dichter nach ihm’. 


IV 


With the high tide of German Dante enthusiasm setting in with 
the beginning of Witte’s and Schlosser’s essays and with Streck- 
fuss’ and Oeynhausen’s translations in 1824, it was natural that the 
great Italian poet should remain a source of inspiration also in the 
post-romantic period. Among the minor works inspired by him 
mention should be made of a tragedy, Dante Alighieri, published 
in 1826 in Graz, by Ignaz Kollmann, a name so unknown that 
Seartazzini supects it to be a pseudonym2’. It deals with the amor- 


a 9099, Zoozmann, ‘‘Dante und das deutsche Drama.’’ Biihne und Welt, x1 
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ous and political crises in Dante’s life; Corso Donati, a chief among 
the Neri and brother of Dante’s wife Gemma Donati, is the villain of 
the play. Equally unimportant is a novel called Dante which Lud. 
wig Kohler published in 1839 in the Dresdener Abendzeitung and 
in which historical and romantic elements are mingled. Hans 
Koster’s tragedy, Polo und Francesca (Leipzig, 1842), is the first 
finished German treatment of the story of Rimini, but it is a tale of 
gross lust and intrigue completely devoid of Dante’s delicacy of 
sentiment. 

Platen’s Tagebiicher indicate the poet’s admiration for Dante as 
early as 1819: ‘‘Die poetische Tauschung (in the Inferno) ist auf 
eine so unglaubliche Hohe getrieben, dass man wahrend des ganzen 
Gedichts nicht einmal vermutet, Dante mochte vielleicht gar nicht 
in der Holle gewesen sein ... Es gibt keinen Dichter, der unsere 
Bewunderung in einem solechen Grade in Anspruch nimmt.”’ 
Gabetti even more than Farinelli suggests that the satire, Das Reich 
der Geister (1832), is indebted to Dante, not only because it is 
written in terza rima, but also because in it Platen excoriates the 
Czars of Russia in damning statements closely resembling those of 
the Inferno. Platen’s Epigramme show two references to Dante: 
one is called Dantes Grab: 


Dichter, es blieb dein Staub lang’ ohne das ehrende Denkmal, 
Bis der venetische Leu hier in Ravenna gebot: 

Dir dann baute die schone Kapelle der treffliche Bembo, 
Vater zu sein wohl wert eines beriihmteren Sohns; 


and the other one, on Parini, begins thus: 


Hochst ehrwiirdig und gross zeigt Dante des alten Italiens 
Bild, und das mittlere zeigt lieblich und schén Ariost. 
Aber du maltest das neue, Parini.. . 

Karl Immermann came to Dante through his friend Abeken; he 
translated the words of Francesca da Rimini as early as 1823, not 
only because he admired ‘‘das langsam und feyerlich majestitisch 
fortschreitende Metrum in diesem Gedicht,’’ but also because his 
own passion for the Countess Elise von Ahlefeldt, wife of the na- 


tional hero von Liitzow, offered striking parallels to the story of 
the illegitimate love of Francesca for Paolo.2* I quote a few lines of 


his version : 


Wir lasen: wie der Ritter Kiisse reicht 
Dem Antlitz, ihm ersehnet, lachelnd, heiter. 
Da kiisst, den Ewigkeit nicht von mir scheucht, 


23 E. Schulz, ‘‘Immermanns Uhersetzung aus Dante.’’ Westfélische Studien 
... Alois Bomer ... gewidmet, Leipzig, 1928. 
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— das Buch, und der es schrieb, war mein Verleiter — 
Mir meine Lippen, aufgeldést in Beben, 
Und ach! wir lasen jenen Tag nicht weiter. 


Indess der eine Geist Bericht gegeben, 
Weinte der Andre so, dass ich vor Kummer 
Ohnmichtig ward, als kim’ ich um das Leben. 


Hin stiirzte ich, wie in den Todesschlummer. 


Though Immermann’s Merlin (1832) is most frequently compared 
to Goethe’s Faust, the author states in his Zueignung that Wolfram, 
Dante and Novalis were his sources of inspiration : 


Den Zweiten ich erkannte 

An seiner Unterlippe. 

Es war der grosse Dante, 

Gedanken-aufgezehrt, fast ein Gerippe. 
Another passage in Zueignung refers to ‘‘zwei Frauenengel,’’ 
Beatrice and Sophie, the lady-loves of Dante and of Novalis. Im- 
mermann’s biographer Mayne** even calls Miinchhausen a work 
belonging to the genre of the Divina Commedia (‘‘nicht nur ein 
Sammelgefiss fiir alles, was der Satiriker auf dem Herzen hatte... 
das von einem starken Pulsschlag beseelte Lebenswerk Immermanns, 
sein ‘Faust,’ seine ‘Divina Commedia’’’), and the chapter on 
Immermann’s love for Marianne Niemeyer he calls Vita Nuova. 

When Franz Grillparzer, in 1819, pondered the possibilities of 

writing the drama, Buondelmonte in Florenz, he did not refer to 
Dante as a source — probably because Dante’s description of the 
death of that fickle lover occurred in Paradiso (XVI.140), and not 
in Inferno, the only part of the Commedia known to the vast ma- 
jority of Dante readers. But when he, three years later, considered 
the topic of Francesca, he alluded, of course, at once to Inferno V. 
He refers to the famous lines at the beginning of Inferno III in his 
poem Warschau (1831), in which he lashes out against Russia’s 
oppression of Poland, and Austria’s acquiescence to such cruelties: 


Gleichwie in Dantes dunkeln Schauderorten 
Die Inschrift lehrt, dass da kein Riicktritt sei, 
Steh’ inschriftweis an dieses Landes Pforten 
Gemeinheit eingepriigt und Heuchelei. 
In Grillparzer’s diary, under January 25, 1832, we find the first 
indication that he had actually studied the Commedia, for in 
speaking of his heart-breakingly slow civilian career as ‘‘ Archiv- 
direktor,’’? he refers to Pope Celestin in Inferno III.60: ‘‘TIch 
weiss, dass nichts zu hoffen ist, und doch gebe ich die Hoffnung 


*4H. Mayne, Immermann, Miinchen, 1920. 
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nicht auf. Wie sagt Dante? ‘Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto,’ 
So soll’s von mir nicht heissen. Die Hartnickigen gewinnen 
die Schlachten, war Napoleons Grundsatz, und, weiss Gott, ich 
bin hartnackig!’’ Grillparzer’s fragmentary notes, Zur italienischen 
Ittteratur (1845), contain a few very sound statements about 
Dante: ‘‘Mir ist auf der Welt nichts zuwiderer als die weither- 
geholten Deutungen dichterischer Werke. Ein guter Dichter ist im 
stande zu sagen, was er will; und was er mit Absicht verbirgt, soll 
man nicht gewaltsam hervorziehen, am wenigsten aber als Haupt- 
sache in den Vordergrund stellen. Die Poesie ist eben die Gestaltung 
des Gedankens. Der Gedanke geht zwar immer iiber die Gestalt 
hinaus, aber das Nichstliegende, Natiirlichste ist immer das 
Wahrste. Ich dehne das sogar bis auf Dante aus, dessen Inferno 
mich entziickt wie alle Welt, dessen Purgatorio, vor allem aber sein 
Paradiso, mir immer Langeweile gemacht hat.’’ And again: the 
Divina Commedia is ‘‘ Dantes grosses Wiegenlied, mit dem er seine 
Leidenschaften und das Gefiihl seines Ungliickes einschliferte. In 
der Holle ist sein Hass, im Fegfeuer seine Sehnsucht und im Para- 
dies seine Resignation.’’ 

Turning from the Epigones to the Young Germans, we notice 
that Heinrich Heine’s allusions to Dante are relatively frequent, 
yet mostly of minor significance. He, too, sees in him only the 
author of the Inferno; as a fellow-exile, with a good deal of bitter- 
ness towards his fellow-countrymen, he could not but feel a certain 
spiritual kinship with the great Ghibelline — just as Mme. de Staél, 
Byron and Hugo did. Most interesting are the significant last 
stanzas of Deutschland, ein Wintermidrchen: you may offend God 
and gods, for even if they punish you and put you into Hell, some 
saint or Christ will ultimately redeem you — but you must never 
offend poets: 


Doch gibt es Hollen, aus deren Haft 
Unméglich jede Befreiung ; 
Hier hilft kein Beten, ohnmichtig ist hier 
Des Welterlésers Verzeihung. 


Kennst du die Holle des Dante nicht, 
Die schrecklichen Terzetten? 
Wen da der Dichter hineingesperrt, 
Den kann kein Gott mehr retten — 


Kein Gott, kein Heiland erlést ihn je 
Aus diesen singenden Flammen! 
Nimm dich in acht! dass wir dich nicht 
Zu solcher Holle verdammen! 
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Heinrich Laube was another Young German who may at least 
have known the Inferno, for in his Erinnerungen he says that 
Bavaria’s ‘‘Fronfesten 6ffneten sich wie Dantes Hdlle,’’ and while 
in prison, he writes: ‘‘Ich meinte oft: wenn du den Dante sprechen 
kénntest, du hattest ihm vielleicht einige Geistesqualen mitzuteilen, 
welche in seiner ‘Holle’ nicht vorkommen. Die Fureht vor wirk- 
lichem Eintritte und Ausbruche des Wahnsinnes, namentlich.’’ 
And while being transported to a new prison in 1837, he asks: ‘‘Was 
ist’s fiir eins? Die Phantasie malt ein ganzes Hollenbild aus Dante.’’ 

Freiligrath’s enthusiasm for Dante was great, but apparently 
ephemeral, as the following broken promise in a letter to Ernst 
Struve in March, 1843 proves: ‘‘Deinen Vorschlag wegen Dante, 
lieber Ernst, der mich wahrhaft entziickt hat, werde ich in einem 
feinen Herzen aufheben. Ein grossartigerer, gewaltigerer Tragé- 
dienstoff, als Dante und seine Zeit, laisst sich wahrlich kaum denken, 
und der Gedanke, mir an ihm meine dramatischen Sporen zu ver- 
dienen, packt und riittelt mich mehr, als ich Dir sagen kann. Nur 
darf ich mich jetzt noch nicht daran machen. ... Ich geb’ Dir mein 
Wort, dass ich (spater) wenigstens den Versuch machen will, einen 
Dante zu schreiben.’’ 

Heyse and Geibel are the last two poets to be considered in this 
period before 1865. Deeply influenced by Bernhard Abeken and 
Friedrich Diez, young Paul Heyse, in 1850, writes his first drama, 
Francesca von Rimini —a work which was badly received because 
of its emphasis on eroticism. Even more than Koster, Heyse depicts 
avery unhealthy atmosphere of lust and intrigue — exemplified not 
so much by the weakling Paolo or by the sensual and immodest 
Francesca, but by the beastly Lanciotto and by his mistress, the 
tavern-keeper Lauretta, who wants to possess Paolo and who is 
hence at the bottom of all the sinister machinations. Rather humor- 
ously Heyse himself wrote about the ‘‘success’’ of his play: ‘‘ Eine 
allgemeine sittliche Entriistung empfing dieses leidenschaftliche 
Gedicht, und die hochmoralischen ‘gebildeten’ Kreise Berlins waren 
einig in der Meinung, nur ein sehr lasterhafter junger Mann kénne 
die siindige Liebe des selig-unseligen Paares mit so tiefer Sympathie 
behandelt haben. . . . Ich musste erfahren, dass ich zwar noch nicht 
beriihmt, aber schon beriichtigt war.’’ At any rate, the eighty 
years between Gerstenberg and Heyse prove an observation which 
can be made in regard to all Europe: of all of Dante’s works the 
Inferno was the most popular, and within the Inferno, it was espe- 
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cially the stories of Francesca (in the fifth canto) and of Ugolino 
(in the thirty-third canto) which appealed to the poets and the 
readers of Germany. 

Emanuel Geibel’s Jugendgedichte contain two references to 
Dante. In Gegen den Strom he declares the mob to be even worse 
than a despotic ruler, for it ostracizes and expels great and fearless 
men like Aristides and Dante. A second poem, called Dante, repeats 
the anecdote of the two gossiping women in Verona who whispered 
when the Hell-wanderer passed them in the streets; it ends thus: 


Aber Dante, der es hérte, wandte sich und brach sein Schweigen: 
‘Um das Licheln zu verlernen, braucht’s nicht dort hinabzusteigen. 


Allen Schmerz, den ich gesungen, all die Qualen, Grau’] und Wunden 
Hab’ ich schon auf dieser Erden, hab’ ich in Florenz gefunden.’ 


Vv 


Foremost, both with regard to chronology and significance, among 
the German philosophers who admired Dante is Friedrich von 
Schelling. Besides his very important essay, Uber Dante in philos- 
ophischer Beziehung, of 1803 (translated and included by Long. 
fellow in his edition of the Divine Comedy), Schelling has left us 
two fragmentary translations from Inferno III and Paradiso II, 
and a poem on Dante. His appraisal of the Commedia is exalted 
and mystical; in its philosophical depth and universal interests he 
compares it to what was then known of Goethe’s Faust. Though 
A. W. Sehlegel’s and Schelling’s works were written at least twenty 
years before the real German Dante enthusiasm set in, they can 
nonetheless be hailed as the real inspirors of the German roman- 
ticists’ love for the Commedia. Miss Bianquis, to be sure, calls 
Schelling’s mystical interpretation of the real meaning of the 
terza rima (which Schlegel unfortunately copied) ‘‘de solennelles 
niaiseries,’’ but that does not in any way diminish the very great 
importance of Schelling. Witte remarked that through this essay 
Schelling was able ‘‘das Samenkorn der Dantestudien in Deutschland 
tiefere Wurzeln, und bei den ernsten Gemiithern die tiefsten, 
schlagen zu lassen,’’ and Vossler added that to this essay we all 
owe ‘‘die Richtung, in der sich noch heute die Dantekritik bewegt, 
sofern sie iiberhaupt philosophisch orientiert ist.’’ Scartazzini’s 
special article on German philosophers deals practically only with 
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Schelling.” Space permits us only to quote, not Schelling’s essay, 
put his poem on Dante: 


Erst stiegst du furchtsam in die ew’gen Tiefen, 
Ins Land der Nacht, die nie gesehnen Orte 
Zu schauen, wo die alten Geister schliefen. 


Das Herz erbebte zwar dem furchtbarn Worte: 
Die ihr hier eingeht, lasst die Hoffnung sterben, 
Doch gingst du vorwarts durch die graue Pforte. 


Dann durch den Zwang der H6ll’ und das Verderben 
Der Seelen und die schrecklichen Gesichte 
Drangst du, den héchsten Sieg dir zu erwerben. 


Nicht durch das Thor der gottlichen Gerichte, 
Das ewig ist und keinem tiberwunden, 
Durchs Herz der Erde selbst zum ew’gen Lichte. 

Of much less importance is Fichte’s translation of Purgatorio 
XXVIII — the first 25 lines rendered into German terza rima, the 
rest into prose. Fichte’s son insisted that his father was deeply 
impressed by Dante; Schelling even assumed that he planned to 
translate the entire Commedia. Both assertions seem doubtful; 
Fichte appears to have had no particularly great love for Dante, 
and his mediocre translation of 1807 was later not even included 
among his Sémtliche Werke. Daffner®® suggests a very utilitarian 
reason for this momentary preoccupation with the Commedia: 
“Fichte wollte wohl nach Verlust seiner Stellung in Jena infolge 
des Atheismusstreites und eben im Begriff, nach einer Lehrstelle 
an einer Hochschule Ausschau zu halten, mit dieser Ubersetzung der 
Offentlichkeit den Beweis seiner Neigung zum Christentum geben.’’ 

Hegel’s Vorlesungen iiber die Asthetik (1835 ff.) contain many 
and significant references to Dante; Farinelli in fact is inclined to 
assert that ‘‘ Hegel ... dava di Dante e dell’ opera sua quel giudizio 
penetrante e originale che doveva colpire il De Sanctis, e fecondare 
cosi l’opera critica del nostro maggiore dantista.’’ In his chapter 
on Das romantische Epos, Hegel says of medieval religious epics 
that Dante’s was ‘‘das in sich gediegenste und reichhaltigste Werk, 
das eigentliche Kunstepos des christlichen katholischen Mittelalters, 
der grésste Stoff und das grésste Gedicht in diesem Gebiete.’’ And 
again: ‘‘Statt einer besonderen Begebenheit hat es das ewige 
Handeln, den absoluten Endzweck, die géttliche Liebe in ihrem 
unverginglichen Geschehen und ihren unabinderlichen Kreisen 


*°G. A. Seartazzini, ‘‘Dante und die deutsche Philosophie.’’ Magazin fiir 
die Litteratur des Auslandes, LXxx (1871). 

Cas Daffner, ‘‘Fichte als Dante-Ubersetzer.’’ Deutsches Dante-Jahrbuch, 
(1925). 
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zum Gegenstande, die Hoélle, das Fegefeuer, den Himmel zu seinem 
Lokal, und senkt nun die lebendige Welt menschlichen Handelns 
und Leidens, und niher der individuellen Thaten und Schicksale 
in dieses wechsellose Daseyn hinein. Hier verschwindet alles Ein- 
zelne und Besondere menschlicher Interessen und Zwecke vor der 
absoluten Grésse des Endzweckes und Ziels aller Dinge, zugleich 
aber steht das sonst Vergiinglichste und Fliichtigste der lebendigen 
Welt, objektiv in seinem Innersten ergriindet, in seinem Werth und 
Unwerth durch den héchsten Begriff, durch Gott gerichtet, voll- 
stindig episch da.’’ 

Of Schopenhauer’s several interesting and very critical refer- 
ences to Dante I shall quote only two, which characterize his pess- 
imism and his aversion for Dante and for God and the Christian 
concepts behind Dante. Thus he says in Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung (1819) : ‘‘Woher denn anders hat Dante den Stoff zu 
seiner Holle genommen, als aus dieser unserer wirklichen Welt! 
Und doch ist es eine recht ordentliche Holle geworden. Hingegen 
als er an die Aufgabe kam, den Himmel und seine Freuden m 
schildern, da hatte er eine uniiberwindliche Schwierigkeit vor sich, 
weil eben unsre Welt gar keine Materialien zu so etwas darbietet. 
Hieraus aber erhellt sich genugsam, welcher Art diese Welt ist.” 
And in Zur Metaphysik des Schénen und Asthetik (1851) he con- 
tinues: ‘‘Der Titel des Dante’schen Werkes ist gar originell und 
treffend, und kaum lasst sich zweifeln, dass er ironisch sei. Eine 
Komédie! Fiirwahr, das wire die Welt, eine Komédie fiir einen 
Gott, dessen unersittliche Rachgier und studirte Grausamkeit, im 
letzten Akt derselben, an der end- und zwecklosen Qual der Wesen, 
welche er missigerweise ins Daseyn gerufen hat, sich weidete, weil 
sie nimlich nicht nach seinem Sinne ausgefallen waren und daher, 
in ihrem kurzen Leben, anders gethan oder geglaubt hatten, als es 
ihm recht war. Gegen seine unerhérte Grausamkeit gehalten, waren 
iibrigens alle im Inferno so hart bestraften Verbrechen gar nicht der 
Rede werth; ja, er selbst wiire bei Weitem iirger, als alle die Teufel, 
denen wir im Inferno begegnen, da diese ja doch nur in seinem 
Auftrage und kraft seiner Vollmacht handeln.’’ 


VI 


This enthusiasm for Dante among German scholars, translators, 
poets and philosophers found a worthy culmination in the celebra- 
tion of the six hundredth anniversary of Dante’s birth in 1865 and 
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the founding of the Deutsche Dante Gesellschaft, in which Phila- 
lethes, Witte, Blanc, Wegele, Paur, Géschel, Piper and others were 
spiritual leaders. 

Other representatives of German culture, too, paid homage to 
Dante during the entire nineteenth century: artists?’ like Jacob 
Asmus Carstens, Josef Anton Koch, Peter von Cornelius, Carl 
Christian Vogel von Vogelstein, Bonaventura Genelli, Ludwig 
Richter, Moritz von Schwind and Anselm Feuerbach, and com- 
posers”* like Wagner and Liszt. 

And just as French-Swiss Daiite enthusiasts like Mme. de Staél 
and Sismondi had inspired France in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, so German-Swiss scholars like Jakob Burckhardt, poets like 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, artists like Arnold Bécklin, and Italian- 
Swiss lovers of Dante like Orelli and Seartazzini kept alive German 
interest in Dante and in Dante’s Italy in the second half of the 
nineteenth century.”® 


27P. Schubring, ‘‘ Dantes Géttliche Komédie in Zeichnungen deutscher 
Romantiker,’’ Leipzig, 1921. 

28F, de Miramon Fitz-James, ‘‘Liszt et la Divine Comédie.’’ Revue de 
Musicologie, 1938. E. Smigelski, ‘‘Dante und Liszt.’’ Deutsches Dante- 
Jahrbuch, xxi. N. F. xu (1939). 

29W. P. Friederich: ‘‘Switzerland’s Contribution to the International 
Appreciation of Dante Alighieri,’’ Studies in Philology, xu (1945). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Byron’s Don Juan: A Critical Study, by Elizabeth French Boyd. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1945, 193 + ix pages. 

The Double Invitation in the Legend of Don Juan, by Dorothy Epplen MacKay. 
Stanford University, California; and London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1943, 244 + xx pages. 

In Byron’s Don Juan: A Critical Study Elizabeth French Boyd proposes as 
her object, ‘‘first to provide a guide for the modern reader to Don Juan, but 
at the same time to shed some rays of fresh light on Byron and his position 
in the current of nineteenth century literature.’’ Its illumination is chiefly 
through synthesis and interpretation and falls rather on literary than auto- 
biographical aspects of the work. 

Byron’s use of books is well known. He collected them as a gentleman 
amateur, sold them as a spendthrift, read them avidly, posing sometimes as a 
miracle of erudition, more often as an indolent dandy. Though his reading 
was unsystematic, directed most often by caprice, his extraordinary verbal 
memory and his powers of association enabled him to retain and use what he 
needed to supplement and extend his personal experience. Books ‘‘ instructed 
him, steadied him, comforted him, fed his imagination, and enlarged his intel- 
lectual horizon.’’ 

That Byron in the composition of Don Juan drew heavily upon such reading 
is no new conclusion. Many of his sources are well known. The present work 
shows how he used not only literature but history and legend, social philosophy 
and political theory in this satiric epic. Like the picaresque novel Don Juan 
begins with the birth of the hero and ends only with the death of the author. 
Between these limits it uses almost any material that hits the poet’s fancy. 
Its themes are love, tempest, travel, war, and society with digressions on 
religion, education, and literary criticism, all viewed through the refracting 
lens of the Byronie personality. Among its progenitors are Homer, Lucian, 
Rabelais, Pulci, Cervantes, Le Sage, Burton, Pope, Fielding, Sterne. It is 
none the less self-expression because it reverberates with literary echoes. 

The present study seems to have begun as a specialized monograph and to 
have grown into a work of larger scope and potentially broader interest. In 
thus enlarging her field the author addresses more than one audience. Most 
of the time she seems to have in mind the Byron specialist; but obviously she 
is providing for a different reader when in Chapter II she devotes nine pages 
to a synopsis of Don Juan. This interpolation does not adapt the work to a 
popular audience. 

The book is carefully documented with adequate notes and an unusually 
full index. The ‘‘Selected List of Works Consulted,’’ has one curious over- 
sight. It fails to mention R. D. Waller’s edition of The Monks and the Saints, 
by John Hookham Frere, though Waller is mentioned in the preface and in 
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the notes as one of the authorities to whom the author is especially indebted 
and he is duly recorded in the index. The index—like most indexes — con- 
tains errors. Thus under the entry Childe Harold are listed pp. vii and viii, 
apparently a misprint for v and vi— page viii is entirely blank. A more 
serious matter is the listing of authors and their books under separate head- 
ings. Thus under The Iliad and The Odyssey we find entries not noted under 
Homer, and we must supplement the heading ‘‘Scott, Sir Walter,’’ by turning 
to Scott’s individual works. The arrangement may be logical, but it does not 
facilitate reference. 

In essentials the work is accurate and usable. The author is well informed 
and is interested in ideas. She had made a fresh study of a complex body of 
materials and has provided a valuable commentary on Byron’s workmanship, 
especially in his masterpiece. 

The Double Invitation in the Legend of Don Juan by Dorothy Epplen Mac- 
Kay is a study of folklore. Its thesis is that in El burlador de Sevilla of Tirso 
de Molina and in later adaptations there are two originally independent 
factors. First is the character of the arrogant sensualist, Don Juan, a literary 
concept that varies with the authors who have used it. Second is the double 
invitation theme, which is ‘‘the really fundamental and folklorist part of the 
legend.’’ 

The theme of the double invitation in folklore represents a living man 

inviting a dead man to eat with him; the acceptance of this invitation, which 
involves an insult to the dead; a return invitation by the dead man; the forced 
appearance of the living man at his supernatural rendezvous and his punish- 
ment or warning. Using the methods of the Finnish school of folklore research, 
Mrs. MacKay has studied the motives of double invitation versions in eighty- 
one folktales and ballads, has tabulated and classified them, and has estab- 
lished the archetype and its variants. The appendix (pp. 117-232) represents 
in full these eighty-one Latin, Spanish, Spanish-American, Portuguese, Italian, 
French-Breton, German, Dutch, Danish-Norwegian, Scotch, Irish, Russian, 
and Icelandic folktales and ballads. 
- These tales are moral, and almost all are Christian though the theme of the 
double invitation was probably ‘‘an episode illustrating the evil consequences 
of dealings with the dead before it came to be thought of in relation to the 
Christian teachings regarding the sacredness of the dead and the eternal life of 
the soul.’’? Originally the insult to the dead in the first invitation may have 
been the offense punished through the return invitation. In Christian versions 
this insult was the last gesture of an unrepentant sinner. Such moral folktales 
were at hand for Tirso de Molina to combine with literary material in the 
Don Juan story. 

In a Foreword, Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa of Stanford University, 
under whose direction the work was done, describes the book as ‘‘an entirely 
new and original book on the subject.’’ Whether or not its conclusions are 
fully accepted, the present study has differentiated between literary art and 
folklore in the legend of Don Juan, and has made an important contribution 
to the study of the latter. 

Grinnell College PavuL SPENCER Woop 
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Prince Henry and English Literature, by Elkin Calhoun Wilson. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1946. xi + 187 pp. $3. 

For more than 100 years before 1610, when King James’s elder son, Henry, 
was invested with the title, England had known no Prince of Wales. Edward 
VI, succeeding to the throne at the age of nine, had never been invested with 
the title. Indeed, as the short reign of the delicate Edward had ended fifty 
years before James and his son came down from Scotland, comparatively few 
Englishmen could have remembered any English prince. It is easily under- 
standable, therefore, that the English should have taken the young prince to 
their hearts — especially when he, the godson of their old queen and the name- 
sake of her father, early gave unusual promise of royal and manly virtues, 
The enthusiasm and affection in which he was held and the national grief at 
his early death are abundantly revealed. It is Mr. Wilson’s purpose, as his 
title implies, to trace this devotion as it appears in the literature of the day. 
His volume is not a biography; he makes no effort, in presenting the praises 
bestowed upon Henry, to separate those which reveal his real character from 
those which were the most obvious flattery. He appears more than willing to 
accept the idealized picture painted by Sir Charles Cornwallis. Because most 
of the writers regarded — or wrote as though they regarded — Prince Henry 
as the ‘‘Maecenas of all the learned,’’ as the assurer of England’s martial 
power, as the champion who would bring victory in the fight against Rome, 
as, indeed, in every respect the paragon Mr. Wilson calls him, a collection of 
their praise holds less interest for a reader than would a biography of the 
prince as a human being. Mr. Wilson has duly recorded the enthusiastic de- 
votion with which most of the writers wrote of the young prince, but no clear 
picture of him emerges. Few of that time, save perhaps Lord Bacon and the 
foreign ambassadors, seem to have been capable of a detached and impartial 
view of one whom patriotism and wishful thinking, as well as his many virtues, 
had early tended to idealize. B.M. 
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